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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and socteties whtch should 
“unite fn it for more and better worl: for the kingdom of God, These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion iz 
summed up fn love to God and fove to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conferenee, Sept. 26, 1894. J 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


On page 21 the publishers announce a list of premiums to 
be given to those who shall secure for the Christian Register 
subscribers for the ensuing year. There are nine premiums, 
ranging from $250 to $25, for lists containing the largest 
number, the next largest, etc., with commissions for all who 
will, work. 


Editorial. 


ERTAIN comments on society made thirty years ago 

by Edwin P. Whipple are still fresh and. timely. 

Much of the work now noisily done in the name of 

reform, patriotism, humanity, and religion, would 

have weighed lightly in the scales of one who under- 

stood that ‘moral life is no creation of*moral phrases.” 

Our crusading zeal must not stop with the propagation of 

mere theories. ‘A man never acts from opinions or propo- 

sitions,” said Mr. Whipple, who looked to the causes that lie 

deeper,— to the man’s ruling motives, passions, and princi- 

ples. “If there be sensuality or malignity or misanthropy in 

him, it will come out in his actions, though his tongue drop 

purity and philanthropy in: every word. Probably more 

hatred, licentiousness, and general impiety are thus commu- 

nicated through the phraseology and contortions of their op- 

posites than in those of vice itself.” Since any man’s influ- 

ence is likely to be of the same quality with the man himself, 

it easily comes to pass that good creeds are partly counter- 

acted by badness in those who hold them, as bad creeds may 
be counteracted by the goodness of their professors. 
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Many signs indicate that thoughtful men in the ranks of 
Orthodoxy are now passing through a phase of experience 
similar to that of the Unitarians during the middle third of 
this century. Obliged to re-examine and restate the sub- 
stance and grounds of belief, they are feeling after founda- 
tions that lie deeper than tradition and truths that challenge 
the old formulations. They are learning to make a clear 
distinction between the letter and the spirit, and are obliged 
to call in question the authority of one age or generation to 
stereotype the beliefs or prayers of another. ‘They are dis- 
covering that creeds are “old clothes,” -— the costumes, beau- 
tiful or ugly, in which faith was once dressed by loving human 
thought,— and that, 


While the substances survive, 
All the forms are fugitive. 
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SomME years ago, when a company of Presbyterians in 
Philadelphia were getting nervous, as Presbyterians may, 
over a conscious discord to the doctrinal statement and 
loyalty to the spirit of truth, Rev. Leonard W. Bacon flashed 
upon them this search-light: “ Brethren, your confession of 
faith needs no amendment. It needs only a change of 
name. Why not call it just what it is,—a body of seven- 
teenth-century divinity”? To assist in the transformation of 
Orthodoxy, the historic sense is becoming at once an inter- 
preter and a liberator. Spiritual truth, which is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever, is seen to be, like scientific 
knowledge, subject to imperfect human conception, and to 
be not wholly identical with its own stages of manifestation. 
The true conservatism holds fast to the unchanging and 
eternal life, is ever in conflict with that false conservatism 
which holds fast with equal tenacity to obsolescent verbal 
forms or to cracked and leaky earthen vessels. 
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Arter the death of Luther, more than three hundred years 
passed before the Protestant world was ready to enter on 
the task of extending Christianity to “the regions beyond.” 
Before attempting missionary enterprises, it had been neces- 
sary to make a long, stout stand for existence; to recover 
from the shock of a great revolution ; to clear away a jungle 
of religious crudities and inconsistencies, in part the surviv- 
ing growths of Romanism; to gather up and adjust internal 
forces; and to tarry long in distractingly numerous Jerusa- 
lems before being endued with adequate divine energy. 
But now for a round century, with these preparatory proc- 
esses still far from complete, the churches of nearly all de- 
nominations have been accepting with increasing faith and 
faithfulness the great commission, “Go teach all nations!” 
Does it admit of a doubt that this passion for converting the 
world to Christ, however mixed with errors and delusions, is 
both a cause and consequence of increased spiritual vitality ? 
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In some leading outlines the history of the larger Prot- 
estantism has been repeated in miniature, with obvious varia- 
tions, in the movement, and lack of movement, of modern 
Unitarianism. It has felt the missionary impulse only in 
a moderate degree, hardly enough to extend its gospel 
preaching to the villages and towns of its native Galilee. 
It has required time to deal with its own problems and to 
accomplish its internal development, to pass through the in- 
evitable diseases of infancy, to keep in check its centrifugal 
tendencies, and thus to acquire collective consciousness. 
Meanwhile, it has been largely occupied with offensive and 
defensive warfare. It was driyen forth without the camp of 
religious tradition and fellowship. Its adherents —“ Prot- 
estants of the Protestants”— have been obliged to spend 
their energies largely in campaigns of challenge and criti- 
cism, given and taken; in exercising and defending the 
right of free inquiry; and in the brave attempt to classify, 
mature, and master a reasonable faith. They have borne 
also a handsome burden of voluntary taxation in the in- 
terests of education, philanthropy, and social improvement. 
But now comes the gracious sign that their offering is ac- 
cepted. There has been a general and rather rapid move- 
ment in their direction along the lines of religious thought 
and life, even among those who still scorn their name. On 
their side, also, there has been an increasing distaste for 
“pale negations,” and a tenderness toward the truths and 
goods that are mixed with errors and evils. Among them- 
selves there has been a widening and deepening harmony, a 
desire to work together, and to join hands with all faithful 
people ; a blending also of ethical purpose with spiritual aspi- 
ration; and a clearing vision of those verities which underlie 
all religions. And now, if they will lend a willing ear, we 
believe they will hear the high calling to give freely to man~ 
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kind what they have freely received,— the simple, sublime’ 
undogmatic gospel they have so freely received,— the grand 
and inspiring message of the Fatherhood and the Brother- 
hood, interpreted by the life of Jesus and by the ever-present 
spirit. Will they not seek and ask the perpetual Pentecostal 
baptism of heavenly wisdom and love? ~ 
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In an appreciative notice of the “Chapel Prayers” of 
George Rudolph Freeman (lately deceased professor of 
sacred literature at the Meadville Theological School) a 
writer in Unity predicts that, “ when all else is forgotten, our 
special form of faith will be recounted for some of its Ameri- 
can hymns and prayers.” Whatever judgment may be passed 
upon this little volume, we are yet led to ask whether modern 
times have yielded any deeper breathings of piety, any loftier 


reaches of aspiration, any more genuine utterances of the’ 


human soul, than some with which devout Unitarians have 
enriched the Church Universal. The answer must indeed 


wait for the coming and going of decades and centuries. » 


The forms of hymn and prayer that survive the ages, and 
give voice to the soul’s cry for God and holiness, are but a 
very small part of the vast product of devotion. Religious 
expréssion, like every other form of literature, is subject to 
the criticism of time and experience. It undergoes a con- 
tinuous winnowing, and most of it is suited only to passing 
moods and tenses or to local and changing needs. Even the 
little collection of Hebrew psalms, which doubtless preserves 
what was best in a nation’s public and private literature of 
worship, contains numerous obsolete and cumbering phrases, 
which mean little or nothing to those who may still love and 
cherish them as vestiges of ancient thought or as symbols of 
the spiritual fellowship that holds in unison “all souls that 
struggle and aspire.” 


George Washington. 


One now reads “ The Farewell Address of George Wash- 


ington, President, to the People of the United States,” as if - 


it were a paper newly written. One is impressed as if for 
the first time with the cogency of the argument, the breadth 
of thought, and the almost superhuman wisdom shown not 
only in the statement of facts relating to his own time, 
but also in his foresight of the future. If George Washing- 
ton had done nothing else, it might establish his claim to 
glory in future ages to show that he produced a State paper 
which, for one full century, was regarded by his fellow- 
countrymen as the text-book of national principles and the 
guide to public action. George Washington has been idéal- 
ized. It has often been said that no man could be so great, 
so good, and so wise as the “ Father of his Country” has 
been reputed to be. The real George Washington is said to 
have been a very human and fallible creature, like the rest 
of us, while the George Washington of the popular imagina- 
tion has been expanded to heroic and impossible propor- 
tions; and yet, after a deliberate and careful rereading of 
the Farewell Address, the first and deepest impression is 
that of wonder. How was it possible for this man a hun- 
dred years ago to know so much, to see so clearly, and to 
foresee so accurately the dangers that would beset the repub- 
lic, and the lines of action along which were to be found 
safety and success? : 

As on the 22d of February, 1899, the Farewell Address 


shall be read, whether in Washington. or in the most remote 


hamlet, it will make a fresh impression. It will be a mes- 
sage not from the dead, but from the genius of the American 
republic, giving new and timely utterance to the great prin- 


ciples which have animated the national life thus far, and — 


it will no doubt hereafter have even greater power among 
those who love their country and their fellow-men. 5 


(2) [Fenrvary 23 1899 
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It has come to be a fashion to speak somewhat lightly of 
the Constitution of the United States, the last words of 
Washington, and the principles of Abraham Lincoln, as if 
they were good for their time and for the exigencies of other 
generations, but not adequate to the new times, which call 
for new men and new principles.:-.The fashion will pass, 
and we shall turn again with new love and reverence to the 
founders of the republic and the guardians of its liberty. 
For, in current events no occasion arises calling for new prin- 
ciples. Although we have disregarded the advice of Wash- 
ington concerning entanglements in the affairs of foreign 
nations, we are brought into no new relations with other 
nations or with our fellow-men in general which make un- 
desirable the strictest adherence to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the letter of our Constitution. 

Among all the charges and countercharges concerning the 
motives which animate those who do and those who do not 
believe in imperialism, or expansion, or our new foreign policy 
in any form, there is nothing which ought to abate our con- 
fidence in the character and purposes of the American 
people and of their representatives in Congress and the 
executive departments of our government. There is selfish- 
ness now. ‘There was selfishness at work in the days when 
Washington was President. There are men now who would 


_ be willing to sell for their own advantage everything which- 


patriots hold dear. There were such men living and work- 
ing when Washington wrote his Farewell Address. No evil 
thing is new among us; but, admitting this, and making 
every deduction for the importation of foreign elements that 
have not been assimilated into our American life, it is still 


‘true that the national character has improved, that our people 


are more homogeneous, that, in regard to the things that 
make for justice, fair play, and civil liberty, they are more 
convinced and more united than ever. If there are evil 
councils, they will not prevail. If experiments are made 
without due regard to the principles that should control our 
action, like all rash experiments, whether in science or in 
politics, they will not only fail, but in their failure they will 
instruct. If we make costly sacrifices, they will enrich the 
national character. If we incur heavy debts, whether of 
money or responsibility, we shall pay them and take what 
comes of it. But we shall not be tempted to make the 
American army, or navy, or executive the instrument of any 
injustice, when we know it to be such. 

No man can foresee what will be the result of our action 
in the Philippines. The unexpected will happen continually 
until the course of action that is evidently right comes into 
view. Then, because we are neither blind optimists nor 


hopeless pessimists, we believe that our national govern- 


ment, re-enforced by a righteous public opinion, will, at what- 
ever cost, take upon itself the functions which pertain to the 
republic representing the principles of universal justice. 


Why We do not Grow Faster. 


It has been a reproach against Unitarians that their num- 
bers are still small. Why have you not thousands of 
churches like other denominations? men ask. 

Let us answer this question in the form of a simple illustra- 
tion. We are accustomed to the use of the magnificent steam 
reaping-machines on our Western farms. Who would go 
back to the use of the old-fashioned sickle? But the time 
was when this beautiful machinery had not been brought to 
perfection. The first men who tried machinery in their farm- 
ing were annoyed by flaws in the new machines, and some- 
times by their breaking down altogether. A training was 
necessary to handle them, and special care lest the nice 
bearings be ruined. It was obvious that the old-fash- 
ioned_ sickle was a more effective instrument than a steam 
reaping-machine that would not reap. All the same the 
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time came, after many failures and disappointments. and 
partial successes, when a reaping-machine was evolved that 
would stand the hard test of use and time; and, better yet, 
when men were developed who wanted the machine, were 
willing to pay for it, and knew enough to make it work. 

The Unitarian churches have been on trial in America 
about seventy-five years,—not a long time, as religions 
grow. What have they been doing in this time? They 
have not swept the nation with their thought, as Jefferson 
and other sanguine prophets expected. To speak frankly, 
they were not yet ready to carry their thought acceptably. 
Few of them had yet learned the use of it themselves. Our 
orthodox friends imagine that the trouble with us was that 
we have been too radical. In the right use of the word, we 
were not radical enough. If our Unitarian religion is a new 
combination into unity and working order of all the elements 
that make the harmonious life of man, then it is also true 
that not a single one of the original Unitarian churches was 
in possession of this splendid combination, or equipped to 
teach it to people from the pulpit and to children in the 
Sunday-school. Indeed, we barely possess it now. We are 
like the farmer who has got the beautiful reaper, but he has 
not yet quite trained his hands to use it. 

Is it strange if men have scoffed at us during this period 
of costly experimentation? Is it strange that we have to 
record failures and accidents? ‘The law of all life is cost. 
Does any one suppose that a religion suited to the grown 
man’s thought, and the rich, varied, civilized life, could have 
been struck off at a single venture, and its happy possessors 
need not have been called to suffer or spend or be patient 
for its sake? 

This is not al!. If we have been slow in getting ready for 
our work, the world has also been rather slow in its demand 
for us. Suppose a man had invented a locomotive in the 
age of the Pharaohs. It would have fallen among the lost 
arts. The age of steel had not yet come. Free people in 
millions were not ready to demand or pay for the services 
of railroads. So, with religion, the new, more perfect, and 
beautiful combination presupposes men and women who are 
in some measure ready to receive it. The generation of our 
New England fathers whose leaders hung witches and feared 
the devil, sold rum to the Indians and traded in slaves, surely 
could have made no strenuous demand for our superb com- 
bination of humanity, brotherhood, clear reason, and trust in 
the living God. We must be sanguine about our faith to-day 
if we believe that nations which spend their largest revenues 
for war, or men who are hard at work exploiting the wealth 
of the earth for private gain, are going to be loud in their 
demand for a gospel of justice and universal good will. 

The truth is that cheap and easy religions match childish 
or barbarous forms of life. Our Unitarian religion is ex- 
pensive, as befits the civilized man. It is the religion that 
is to be, as fast as civilization wins its beneficent victories 
over the old world barbarism. It is the only religion that 
can fit the civilized man; for it is the only religion that com- 
bines the elements which a stable civilization must have,— 
namely, clear and fearless thought, noble conduct, the friendly 
temper, and the sense of the presence of God. 


One thing more,— the supreme word to Unitarians. Our 
religion is a civilizing, or missionary, religion. It is abso- 
lutely democratic, and suited to carry into every zone. Sav- 


age men, who insist on remaining savage, may reject it; rich 
men, who propose to be selfish in getting and using their 
money, may well prefer a cheaper religion; university men, 
whose culture is of their egotism, may have no use for it; 
but wherever men, rich or poor, educated or simple, are 
lifting up their eyes for justice, are opening their hearts for 
sympathy, are hungering and thirsting for righteousness, we 
have a religion that will lift men to the life of the children of 
God. Whatever name it may come to take, it is a religion 
that America, at least, must have, in order to guide its life 
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through the unknown ways of the twentieth century. Happy 
is the soul that knows our religion and loves it! Happy is 
he who is willing to pay its cost and to carry its light! 


Breaking the Sabbath. 


“Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work,” said the 
ancient commandment. ‘“ But the seventh is the Sabbath of 
the Lord thy God. In it thou shalt do no work.” Among 
the most habitual breakers of this commandment are those 
whose business it is to make others obey it; namely, the 
ministers of religion. Dr. Parkhurst once defended the 
minister’s vacation on the plea that, as he did not rest on 
the Sabbath, he accumulated a debt to the Lord at the rate 
of one day a week, which in forty-two weeks demanded a 
vacation of six weeks to square the account. It is a ques- 
tion, however, whether this is a legitimate substitute for strict 
obedience to the commandment. The minister must labor 
on Sunday just because that is other people’s day of rest. 
But should he not put another Sabbath in its place? Is he 
not entitled to, does he not owe to himself, some other sev- 
enth day to recruit his strength and to look about over his 
life and his world with leisurely and contemplative gaze? 
Surely, if any man needs to take a calm view of what he is 
doing, it is the minister. Surely, if any man needs to swim 
to. one side.of our modern rushing stream of activity, climb 
the bank and pass quiet judgment upon it, it is he whose 
work it is to call attention to its larger aspects. _ 

Naturally, the minister’s Sabbath is Monday. Then he feels 
the rebound from the strain of Sunday, and sees the next day 
of stress a long way off. The day is his for rest and recrea- 
tion, To it the commandment applies with peculiar force. 

Yet how many ministers take this opportunity, at least 
with any such vigor as they impose on the layman with 
regard to Sunday? The difficulty, it must be owned, is 
great. The world. begins its rush again on Monday morn- 
ing with fresh vigor; and the minister is picked up like a 
stranded log by the spring freshet, and carried along with the 
stream. Possibly his church has special tasks for him then. 
There are parishes which devote Monday especially to the 
meeting of their various societies; and the minister is a 
fortunate, a resolute, or an indolent man if he keeps away 
from them. 

But he is his own worst enemy. He sets the meeting of 
his own clubs, unions, associations, on that day. He goes 
to them to hear some one talk of the things that are always 
on his mind, and perhaps takes part in the discussion. Or 
he lounges about. the denominational headquarters, breathing 
indoor air,and continuing a quiescent, if not sedentary, life. 
His thought, meantime, in all his conversations there, re- 
volves around the same subjects as on other days of the 
week. There is neither exercise of body nor change and 
rest of mind, 

Now, the question is whether the minister, in so doing, is 
not violating not only an ancient, but,a modern and peren- 
nial commandment, and neglecting that physical basis of his 
work which he needs as much as any other man. The 
preacher requires. bodily strength behind his sermons and 
his pastoral work. In a,certain sense, health of frame is an 
element in that exercise of will which must be made by 
every man who leads. The days are past when pallor and 
weakness are recommendations in a minister. Ian Mac- 
laren has. put it sensibly: “One ought to be thankful that 
Christ chose as his first apostles men not only of conspicu- 
ous spiritual genius, but also of. a hardy, natural, wholesome 
habit of life,— fishermen and such like,—and that, of. the 
four Gospels, three proceeded, directly or indirectly, from 
those weather-beaten Galileans, and the fourth from a physi- 
cian. The body is a factor in thinking as well as in pulling 
ropes and forging iron.” I 
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Would it not be better if ministers should hold their 
meetings on afternoons and on other days of the week than 
Monday? On their Sabbath let them change life and sub- 
jects of thought entirely. Let them ride the bicycle instead 
of their hobbies. Let them skate instead of sliding on the 
thin ice of theological speculation. Let them hunt quail in- 
stead of grievances, or take long walks over country and 
away from reminders of their perplexity and doubt. Once 
in a while, by some happy accident, they fall into such a 
healthful Monday, and feel a glow of hopefulness to which 
they have been long strangers. But the path to headquar- 
ters is well worn. Habit is easier than decision, and the 
next Sabbath lies broken before the altar of the evening 
sacrifice. 


Current Topics. 


PrEsIDENT McKINLEy, in a speech which he delivered 
before the Home Market Club in Boston last Thursday, 
and which must be regarded as a deliberate and carefully 
weighed utterance, declared that the position of the United 
States in the Philippines was that of an emancipator, and 
not a master. The occasion was a most notable one. Five 
of the members of the cabinet were present. The address 
had been eagerly awaited, and was carefully listened to as a 
definition of the policy of the executive with regard to the 
Asiatic empire which Spain ceded to the American people 
through the agency of purchase. The words had hardly 
dropped from the eloquent lips of the president, when the 
press of the entire country recorded its varied interpreta- 
tions of the message which the chief executive had directed 
to the people of the United States and to the world at large. 
It is worthy of note that both expansionists and anti-expan- 
sionists found their respective opinions voiced in the pres- 
ident’s address. While Mr. McKinley did not declare in so 
many words that it was his purpose that the Philippines 
shall be retained, neither did he say a word that expressed a 
wish to the contrary. The President did say — and that em- 
phatically and without equivocation — that the American 
people must decide the great question for themselves, unham- 
pered by a presidential utterance for either side of the pend- 
ing proposition. 

am 

Botu branches of the North Carolina legislature have 
passed a.constitutional amendment limiting the suffrage, and 
the enactment requires but the signature of the governor to, 
acquire the force of law. The new system of suffrage. in 
South Carolina has the effect of disfranchising the great 
bulk of the negro populatign of the State. It prescribes 
educational, property, and tax qualifications which compara- 
tively few of the negro voters possess. These qualifications 
are made entirely inoperative as to white people by the 
candid provision that any person can vote who was entitled 
to vote on Jan. 1, 1867, or at any time prior thereto, or 
whose ancestors were so entitled to vote. In plain language 
the amendment is a measure devised for, the purpose of de- 
priving the negro population of South Carolina of one of the 
rights which the Civil War secured for it. But this enact- 
ment does not represent the full measure of the white man’s 
campaign against his black brother in that State. An 
amendment to the educational laws of the State is now being 
considered ; and, if it is passed, the negro will find himself. 
deprived of a considerable share of the educational oppor- 
tunities which he now enjoys. 
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Tur Secretary of the Navy has issued a circular letter to 
commanders of war-ships and navy yards, enjoining upon. 
them the discontinuance of the canteen system. Hereafter 
no liquor of any kind will be. sold to enlisted men on any. 
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few days ago, a provision abolishing the army canteen. 


defeat for the famous political ‘“ boss.” 


ship or in any yard or shop that is a part of the “paval 
system. In an interview the Secretary of the Navy explains 
that the order was issued for the special benefit of the ap- 
prentice boys in the service, to whose education the canteen 
is not qualified to contribute the most desirable element. It 
is worthy of note that the House of Representatives em- 
bodied in the Army Reorganization Bill, which it passed a 
If 
this provision is retained in the bill upon its passage by the 
Senate, the element of “grog” will have been abolished in 
both the army and the navy. In this respect the armament 
of the United States will be unique among the armies and 
navies of the world. It must be mentioned, in passing, that 
there are not lacking conscientious and intelligent people who 
do not consider the canteen an unmixed evil, and have de- 
fended the institution on the ground of morality, as being the 
lesser of two evils when contrasted with the unbridled license 
of the public saloon. . 
Pad 


Tue desperate battle which Senator Quay of Pennsy]l- 
vania has been waging to secure his re-election to the United 
States Senate still remains undecided. Mr. Quay is still thir- 
téeii votes short of election, and the prospect is that the 
present dead-lock in Pennsylvania politics will continue in- 
definitely. Mr. Quay has suffered one notable check, how- 
ever, which may prove to be the first indication of coming 
The legislature has 
refused to consider Mr. Quay’s plan to abolish the right of 
district attorneys to “stand aside” jurors in the selection 
of juries, and has postponed its discussion of the pending 
proposition until March 21. The intent of Mr. Quay’s 
proposed amendment to the jury laws of Pennsylvania is 
plain enough. Had the legislative order been passed, Mr. 
Quay’s friends could have impanelled for him a jury which 
the prosecuting attorney could not challenge. The post- 
ponement of discussion of the project until after the begin- 
ning of the trial of Mr. Quay on the charge of having misap- 
propriated State fund, is a distinct defeat for the discredited 
candidate. The fact that Mr. Quay will probably appear 
in the prisoner’s dock while the balloting for Senator is in 
progress will surely not contribute to his chances for election, 
unless, indeed, the unexpected were to happen in the shape 
of a complete judicial vindication for the prisoner. 


ae 


ASSURANCES have been received at Washington from the 
German government that Germany repudiates completely the 
pernicious activity of Herr Raffel, a German subject, and 
Herr Rose, a German consul, who very nearly succeeded in 
embroiling their country into serious complications with the 
United States and Great Britain. The two meddlesome Ger- 
Mans are to be recalled from the island; and a second elec- 
tion, free from foreign pressure and foreign arguments, will 
be held by the people of Samoa to determine whether Mataafa 
or Malietoa Tanu shall be king. If this election is attended 
by another violent outbreak of native enthusiasm, it is likely 


that the kingship will be abolished, and some method of 


European government by proxy substituted therefor. At 
any rate, the bickerings of savage partisans in Samoa will 
not be allowed to disturb the accord of Christendom. Now 
that the trouble on the island has been settled to all intents 
and purposes, it is unpleasant to recall that a month ago 
there was a prospect of serious complications between three 
great powers because two officious Germans, seeing the 
opportunity for a little diversion and some profit, stirred up 
a civil war on the island, and defied the joint authority of the 
American chief justice and the English consul. It can be 
imagined that these complications would have become in- 
evitable, had Germany shown a disposition to uphold her 


erring: subjects in their iniquity, 
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It appears now that the suppression of the Filipino rebels 
by the United States forces on the island of Luzon will not 
be so easy a task as it was supposed at first that it would be. 
The administration has decided that a systematic naval cam- 
paign, involving every. American ship in Asiatic waters, 
will have to be undertaken and carried out, in order to pre- 
vent the forwarding of supplies to the natives and to force 
them from the thick jungles that fringe the seacoast and 
into which it is virtually impossible for the Americans to 
penetrate. The capture of Iloilo was brought about by Gen. 
Miller last week without the loss of a single American 
soldier. The rebels were thought to be strongly intrenched 
at this point, and a vigorous resistance to the American in- 
vaders was expected. No such resistance developed, how- 
ever. The superiority of American arms and American 
soldiers over the rabble under Aguinaldo was too pro- 
nounced to leave the issue in doubt almost from the firing of 
the first shot at the trenches of Iloilo. The same facility of 
conquest seems to be in prospect at any point at which 
our soldiers may force the people whom we are liberating to a 
definite engagement. A rather annoying prospect is offered 
by future operations further inland, where the jungle fur- 
nishes unnumbered opportunities for ambushes, wearisome 
marches, and the pestilence that walks by night. 


ae 


FRANcE has demonstrated once more, and with triumphant 
emphasis, that the republic is based upon an enduring foun- 
dation, beyond the reach of any passing storm of popular 
passion. The death of President Félix Faure, which oc- 
curred suddenly last Thursday, found France at a time 
when, in the opinion of its critics, it required but the re 
moval of the strong hand of Félix Faure from the direction 
of the affairs of the republic to bring about a catastrophe of 
incalculable proportions. The cable has informed us, how- 
ever, that the election of M. Emile “Loubet as Faure’s suc- 
cessor on Saturday occurred quite in the ordinary course of 
events, without any other demonstration of violence than that 
occasioned by the shouts of a few disappointed factionaries, 
—anti-Semites, anti-Dreyfusards, and others;,—who were 
angered by their failure to elect their candidate. The coup 
@état which was looked forward to by the foreign critics of 
France as the inevitable issue of affairs conspicuously failed 
to occur. France to-day cannot be said to be at a higher 
temperature than it would have been if the sudden affliction 
of Faure’s death had not come to it; and the republican form 
of government is as firmly established at Paris as it has been 


at any time since the blood-bespattered boot of Bismarck 


was lifted from the chafing neck of /a Patrie. 
& 

Ir is very likely that the election of President Loubet will 
exert a powerful influence upon the destinies of the Dreyfus 
case. M. Loubet is thought to be a watm advocate of the 
revision of the case of the formet captain of artillery, and 
the purging of the war office from the incubus of tréason, 
The violent 


newly elected president is evidence of their conviction of 
the purpose of the new government to take a vigorous stand 
on the issue that has’ been agitating France for two years 


‘past, and to put a final end to the miserable scandal. 


M. Loubet comes from the sate solid, sensible class of the 
community which in the United States has produced Wash- 
ington and Lincoln,— that country-bred class’ which possesses 
the hard common sense, the directness of purpdse, and the 
energy of action necessary in the great affairs of state. He 
represents that greater France that lies beyond the city 
boundaries of Paris, and which is not influenced by the 
moral bluntness and the political fickleness that are supposed 
to characterize the typical Parisian, whether he be an_opu- 
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lent boulevardier or a hard-working, labor-dulled working- 
man or small shop-keeper. The election of M. Loubet to 
the chief magistracy is another proof of the fact— often 
overlooked by the foreign critic — that Paris does not domi- 
nate France, and that the raucous and blatant shouting of 
the Paris mob is not the voice of France. 


Jt 


Ir had been generally assumed, before the Liberal leader 
in Parliament spoke to the contrary, that the cause of Home 
Rule is dead. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the newly 
elected chief of the Liberals, corrected this impression when 
he said in Parliament last week that Home Rule, as a polit- 
ical cause, is neither dead nor sleeping, but that, on the 
contrary, it is to be one of the rallying-cries of the resur- 
rected Liberal party during its pending campaign against the 
Marquis of Salisbury and the school of which he is the most 
conspicuous exponent. It may well be said that the English 
Liberal party has been resurrected. The Conservatives have 
been accustomed, since the overthrow of Lord Rosebery at 
once as premier and as Liberal leader, to regard the Liberal 
party as a sort of political corpse, which even the most pow- 
erful galvanic battery could not arouse into a semblance of 
life and activity. The election of a leader, and especially 
when that leader is Campbell-Bannerman, has changed the 
situation completely. The latest successor of Mr. Gladstone 
is showing unexpected capacities as a harmonizer and an 
organizer. With him at the head of the Liberal forces in 
Parliament and before the country, it would surprise no one 
if the opposition, on some fine morning not in the distant 
future, were to discover an issue that would shake the appar- 
ently solid bases of the Salisbury government, and cause the 
Conservative majority to vanish like chaff before the wind. 


Brevities. 


Mme. Patti is reported to have said the reading of the New 
Testament made her a Unitarian. 


Mr. Spurgeon thought the oyster might teach public 
speakers a useful lesson; fot he “shows great discretion in 
his openings, and knows when to close.” 


Some one says that, when the minister mentions his last 
trip to Europe, everybody listens. But, if he keeps on men- 
tioning it, everybody gets tired both of that and of him. 


The greatest Christmas gift on record is said to be that by 
Lord Iveagh, of $2,500,000, one-half for the Jenner Institute 
and the other half for the sanitary advantage of the city of 
Dublin. 


When our agnostic friends make positive assertions about 
the unknowable, we like to quote Paul. He says, “ And if 
any man think that he knoweth, he knoweth nothing yet as 
he ought to know.” 


On the last page of the Christian Register for this week 
graduates of theological schools will find something of inter- 
est to them. Two resident fellowships are offered to encour- 
age advanced theological work of a high order. 


When Prince Leopold was asked whether Dean Stanley 
wrote to the queen in the same hand which his friends knew 
so well, the prince burst out laughing, and said, “ When a 
letter from the dean arrives we have often to summon the 
whole castle before we can decipher it.’ 


Nobody seems to know what imperialism is; but every- 
body knows what justice is, and what fair play is. That is 
to say, everybody knows what these things are when people 
get near enough to one another and know each other well 
enough to put themselves each in the other’s place. 
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The Leninsular Methodist thinks there ought to be no 
weak yielding to the popular clamor for short sermons, 
unless they are poor ones. “ The necessities of the times 
demand full, clear, strong putting of God’s truth, even if the 
Christian dilettante should snap his watch and murmur 
at being reasoned with beyond the bounds of the sermon- 
ette.” 


The increased acreage brought under cultivation every 
year in our wide continent would doubtless have offered 
itself to the mind of Jesus as a parable of encouragement. 
Certainly, the Christian churches of the United States were 
never doing so much as now to prepare the ground for 
spiritual seed-sowing. Many a wilderness and solitary place 
is made glad: many a desert begins to ‘an and blossom 
as a rose. 


- If one has occasion to examine the numerous denomina- 
tional papers which are published in‘all parts of the country, 
he will rejoice that their influence is so generally and ear- 
nestly on the side of righteousness, piety, and charity. But 


‘he will be in no haste to conclude that the irrational ele- 


ments have all been winnowed out of the popular beliefs. 
Yet on every side are omens of the advancing dawn ; and he 
may sing with Whittier,— 


“ Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking, calm and clear.” 


Thomas Starr King had a habit of fixing the attention and 
giving a se¢ or direction to the minds of his audience by 
stating at the outset the subject or title of his discourse. 
One who heard his first lecture in San Francisco testifies 
that “in fifteen minutes after he began his position as an 
incomparable lecturer was established.” No speaker ever 
appeared on the Pacific Coast who possessed in such an 
extraordinary degree the power to “charm” by both matter 
and manner. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Mohammedan Feeling. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In the January Harper's Mr. Sidney Whitman, writing of 
the Turks, quotes as follows from a letter written him by his 
friend, Ahmed Midhat : — 

“ The secular calumny which the Christian world launches 
at us, in attributing to us a hatred for everything that is not 
Mohammedan, and more particularly for Christianity and 
Christians as such. But, if you believe in my honesty, 
accept my assurance, tendered on my oath as a devout 
Mohammedan — on my honor as a gentleman — that, such 
hatred has never existed among us.” 

Compare with this the following table of massacres of 
Christians in Turkey, within the lifetime of one man : — 


1822. Greeks, especiallyin Scio . . © 1p ietater’ elaets SOOO 
1850. Nestorians and Armenians, Kurdistan Sune 10,000 
1860. Maronites and Pre | Lebanon and Damascus . 11,000 
1876. Bulgarians hee Lae ee «ee 10,000 
1894-1896. Armenians 50,000 


(See page 96 of Greene’s “ tes Crisis i in 1 Turkey, »G.P. Putnam’ s 
Sons.) 


Also compare the official prayer of Islam, “ which is used 
throughout Turkey, and daily repeated in the Cairo ‘ Azhar’ 
University by ten thousand Mohammedan students from all 
lands :— 

“¢Q Allah, destroy the infidels and polytheists, thine 
enemies, the enemies of the religion. O Allah, make their 
children orphans, and defile their abodes, cause their feet to 
slip. Give them and their families, their households and 
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their women, their children, and their relations by marriage, 
their brothers and their friends, their possessions and their 
race, their wealth and their lands, as booty to the Moslems, 
O Lord of all creatures.’ 

“ All who do not accept Mohammed are included among 
‘the infidels’ referred to in the prayer.” /di@., p. 75. 

Another matter. In the Review of Reviews for January 
the statement is repeated that the Catholic Church is gain- 
ing great numbers in America. Of course, the fact is that 
most of the Catholics of this country are immigrants, or 
the descendants of immigrants, who have brought their 
religion with them from the old countries. 

ANGELO HALL. 


Marttineauw’s “Hymn and Tune Book.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


If any reader of the Register possessing a copy of Mar- 
tineau’s “ Hymn and Tune Book” (large edition, with music) 
will kindly lend it for a brief time to the committee now at 
work on a hymnal for the Young People’s Religious Union, 
he will confer a great favor upon them. It may be left with 
Miss Ross at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon Street. 

C. W. W. 


Moonshining. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


__ I offer this question in moral philosophy to the attention 
of your readers. “ Moonshining” — z.c., illicit whiskey distill- 
ing — is prevalent in the mountainous part of Kentucky ; and 
“moonshiners” are in a.state of perpetual war with the 
revenue officers of the United States government. At the 
terms of the United States court, which holds its sittings at 
Louisville, prisoners and witnesses come to the city in con- 
siderable numbers; and very interesting studies in human 
nature they are. On one occasion the officers brought to 
the court a woman, a widow, the mother of five children, the 
youngest about three months of age. She was kept a 
prisoner for about seven months, with no communication 
with her children whatever except with the baby, which was 
with her. When brought to trial, her defence was that she 
was driven to ‘‘moonshining” or personal dishonor as her 
only means of supporting her children; that she had known 
nothing whatever of the condition of her family while await- 
ing trial in jail; that she had no means of support, upon 
return home, other than the one for which she was arrested, 
except dishonor; that she had no means of returning home, 
should the court see fit to discharge her. The judge had 
pity for her, and discharged her, told her to go home; and 
means were found to return her to her family. In this deci- 
sion the judge had the sympathy of the public with him. In 
fact, sympathy for the “ moonshiners” is all but universal in 
this section. 

The illicit whiskey does not enter, to any appreciable 
degree, into the market, as it is mostly consumed in the 
mountains. Attempts to suppress the business are very ex- 


‘pensive, both in person and property. The mountaineers 


are all but destitute of schools and religious inspiration. 
They are the stranded pioneers upon the sterile highlands of 
the State, so says John Fox. What is the right and wrong 
in this matter? And what, if any, is the remedy? ‘The 
latest proposal that has come to my ears is that of a young 
woman, of good family and sufficient means, who proposes 
to start a “settlement ” in the mountains, just as one would 
do in the rough parts of a great city. In fact, I am of the 
impression that the movement is already established, at the at- 
tractive (?) locality of “ Rattlesnake Bend,” wherever that may 
be. If such an attempt as this is continued for any length 


of time, it will be well worth following ; for it means “ Chris- 
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tianity by Contagion,” and that means no “ moonshining,” 
in a land where little can be raised but such grains as enter 
into the manufacture of whiskey, and that cannot be profit- 
ably marketed in any other way than through the still. Per- 
haps the “settlement” will stimulate the mental energy, so 
that the mountaineers will devise some way of wresting a 
nobler livelihood out of their barren mountains. Perhaps 
Christianizing will make emigrants, of the sturdier portion of 
the people, to more fertile regions. Perhaps the moral up- 
lifting of the region is out of the question. It is a nice prob- 
lem for the economist and the moralist to enter upon. LL. 


The New Religion of the New World. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


There is a striking passage in one of W. W. Story’s essays 
in the volume “In a Studio,” which suggests one of the 
potent influences which cause rationalists in religion to be so 
indifferent to any propaganda of their faith, even when this 
faith is of a positive, and not of a merely negative, type. 

He speaks of the effect upon the imagination (in enlarging 
its sense of the magnitude of the starry universe) of lying 
upon one’s back in a summer night on an open plain, and 
looking up into the infinite sky. “Is it possible, in the 
midst of these constellated groups and systems, and the vast 
nebulous cloud of worlds which sweep mysteriously away 
beyond the reach even of thought, much less of sight, that 
our little planet can be of much account? And yet we assert 
that we are the centre of all things, and we profess to map: 
out creation, and we shut our brother man from salvation, 
and decree eternal punishment to all who do not agree with 
our dogmas!” 

It is not alone this reconstructed material creation which 
astronomy has put in the stead of the seven-story world, 
upon which the majority of the creeds of Christendom are 
builded, which makes the conception of an incarnate God 
and the presumed possession of the keys of hell and heaven 
by any band of ecclesiastics, Protestant or Catholic, appear a 
fairy tale. But the story of the religious opinions of mankind, 
so often singularly duplicating the Christian scheme of salva- 
tion, which is becoming the familiar possession of all who 
read ; the dependence of the most venerable doctrines upon 
prehistoric or half-civilized ideas, for which no sensible per- 
son assumes a miraculous origin; and a multitude of like 
redistributions of our thought of man and nature,— all help 
to render it impossible for enlightened minds, which face the 
facts, to accept partialist and supernatural Christianity. 

That the stars in their courses, or, in other words, the 
simple forces of intelligence, are fighting the battle of rational 
religion, makes many persons complaisant in the confidence 
that the world will become of the liberal faith as fast as is 
compatible with the adjustment of morality to new modes of 
reverence, even though no friendly wisdom undertakes to 
guide it into a safe road. 

But the majority of persons, it would often appear, do not 
abandon an old creed to acept a better one, but rather to fall 
into disgust with any organized religion; and, therefore, 
they who have found the new supports of trust and duty 
amply sufficient for all needs owe it to their fellow-souls, 
struggling in bondage or disagreeably awakened to the 
doubtfulness of there being any truth in any form of religion, 
to constitute a rallying point of faith based upon the actual 
facts of the universe, as far as we know them. 

The Unitarian church in many communities stands for this 
readjustment of the last revelation of reason to all that is 
necessary for human peace and inspiration. It ought not to 
represent something so nearly like all other Christian creeds 
that it shall be under just suspicion of building, as they do, 
upon an outgrown science and theory of history. 

G. Ay Ts 
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Meridian. 


I have been young; but youth has passed from me; 
Yet all youth held I hold, and close enfold, 

Like summer’s sweetness, dropped in cells of gold, 
And hived within some fast unleafing tree! 

I am not yet of those who bend the knee 

To time, and “ Respite!” cry.. I am not old, 

Save by such rumors of autumnal cold 

As turn the birds to thoughts of oversea. 


Compeer in age with me, whoe’er thou art! 
Rejoice that now the hour of noon has struck, 
When all things stand, and rest, at equipoise. 
Youth braves it not within a fretted heart ; 

Nor Eld, with palsying fear, thy sleeve doth pluck: 
Humane and mellow are thy noontide joys. 


“ Would I be young again?” Ah,no! NotI. 
Think’st thou the summer bough would re-enfold 

Its leafage, like that magic tent of old 

Which could become a fan to conjure by? 

The silent harvests that now garnered lie,— 

Think’st thou they would renounce their gathered gold 
To be the bladed promise of the mould 
Beneath the pearly tinted April sky? 

“ Would I be young again?” Ah,no! Ah, no! 
That were to run into the jarring fray 

Unarmed, and take how many a grievous blow 
Which cannot now undo; and — well-a-day! 

It were to learn again how Youth can go,— 

The traitor whom no prayer nor gift can stay! 


—Edith M. Thomas, in the Congregationalist. 


On Some Italian and Other Vagaries. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


While professional philanthropists have been deluging us 
with figures and ideas about Italy, a little book with the per- 
plexing title of “ Vagaries” has lately appeared in England, 
and beén greeted with showers of praise. If one is really 
interested in that land of lands, of which Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold wrote that a day spent in any other country was a lost 
day, since it might have been passed in Italy; or, if one 
has a true interest in the life of the poor, in children and 
animals,— he will gain more insight into those things from 
these delightfully discursive “‘ Vagaries ” than from the most 
formal of statements concerning them. 

As one approaches the fabled island of Capri on some 
pellucid, azure day, he will see, high up at the head of the 
old Greek stairway which has zigzagged across the purpling 
giant cliff for two thousand years, the ruins of the medizval 
Castle of Barbarossa, perched like an eagle’s eyrie on the 
topmost pinnacle; and shortly beneath it, where the stairs 
end in the old town gateway, stretches a beautiful white col- 
onnade, the pergola connecting two crenulated, white, clois- 
tered buildings. From the corner of one of them, the old 
chapel next the stairs, an Egyptian Sphinx looks abroad with 
sad, wise, dreamy expression over the aérial, shimmering 
landscape so far beneath her. So she has gazed and pon- 
dered on life, its charm and sadness, for untold centuries. 

Behind her two other half-humorous, half-melancholy eyes 
gaze and wander at will over the spectacle of life spread out 
before them. They have travelled wider and farther than 


the Sphinx, with all her imposing silence, even from the ° 


frozen North with their friend Nansen, to this bright bay, 
where they pause for a moment of repose amid the busiest 
of lives. They have seen and reflected deeply on many 
common but rarely noticed things, and could, if they would, 
tell us facts and tragic histories in abundance. But here, at 
this high and quiet altitude above the turmoil of modern 
existence, all things become vague with that charm of touch 
and go which the imaginative Italian has expressed in his 
word for the undefined, the indistinct, gracious outline that 
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suggests movement. His forefathers embodied this idea 
in the dance of the Graces, and it has lent him this added 
significance to his thought of vagaries. 

Perhaps it was some such Italianized feeling for the force 
of our language which induced Dr. Axel Munthe to give this 
name to a series of detached thoughts and reminiscences 
which certainly have the charm of elusive spirits, although 
the impression left upon the mind of the saddening lives he 
has known in a great practice and a great sympathy, wide 
enough to embrace both the hovel and the throne, is most 7 
real and vivid. We learn, especially, to know the Italian 
heart and mind as he, the warm-hearted Swedish physician, 
hastening from his purer North to the cholera-stricken slums 
of Naples, learned to know it in those awful days when he 
labored among them, and found time to send home those 
exquisite “ Letters from a Mourning City,” which were after- 
ward turned by another hand into our own English tongue. , : 

The present volume of “ Vagaries” has, however, been ; 
wholly the labor of his own pen, and is largely a collection 
of papers, random stories from life with the thoughts and 
feelings suggested by them, which he has published from 
time to time in the Blackwooa’s Magazine. 

The opening paper on “ Toys” has something of the 
charm of an essay of Charles Lamb: “Far away from all 1 
political storms and: quarrels, my thoughts have fled to the 
garret idyl of the pauper doll. I have tried to sketch her 
as she has so often revealed herself to me. I have lifted a 
corner of the veil of unmerited oblivion which conceals her 
humble existence, there where she lives to bring joy to those 
whom the world rears to sorrow. I have done so as a trib- 
ute of gratitude for the pure joy which she has so often given 
me also, although I am myself too old to play with dolls. 
But, thank God, I am not too old to look on!” 

It is pleasant to learn that the article in question, if it did 
not stem the tide of utilitarianism which is robbing the rich 
and poor child alike of “that rosy poetry of dreamland 
which is the morning glow of awakening thought,” has at 
least led others also to many a garret idyl where they have 
looked on to good purpose. 

“For those who love music,” the pathetic tale of the poor 
old organ-grinder and his dying monkey has also softened 
the heart of too prosaic municipal authority ; and at least one 
poor chap has been allowed to play on in peace, for “ fear 
that he might be another ‘Don Gaetano.’ ” 

Dr. Munthe’s sympathetic, voyaging vagary takes us into 
many strange places ; but, while it unveils the sorrows of life, 
it illuminates them with a pathetic humor, nor does it for- 
get that “ all-sacrificing, all-self-denying, ali-in justice-forget- 
ting love” that beats in the shaggy bosoms of his devoted 
four-footed friends; and the papers on his own dog and on 
“The Dogs in Capri” are among the most delightful in the 
volume. All the accounts of animals, the “ oppressed, de- 
spised animals,” whom he wholly loves, because he “ feels 
happier with them than with the majority of the people he 
comes across,” are delightful ; but the more personal revela- 
tions play with the writer’s melancholy, and let us see how 
like it is to the vulturé that on one’s vitals feeds,— a note of 
pessimism which is about the only fault in an otherwise most 
enjoyablé book. The last paper, another extract from his 
dreadful experiences of the cholera in Naples, emphasizes 
this note, and, pérhaps, in a measure accounts for it. It is 
infinitely pathetic and full of exquisite feeling, this story of 
the poor old priest dying i in the abiding faith of the efficacy 
of his “pale, waxen image with’ the i impassive smile on her 
rigid features,” “La Madonna del Buon Cammino,” and 
“that other ” (this young doctor), “the fool who for a mo- 
mént had’ believed he could also command Death to stop 
short in his triumphait march, but is still alive, with the bit- 
ter vision of reality for all time shadowing his sight.” But, 
however effective for literary purposes, it is none the less 
true that pessimism is not the final wisdom, nor Destruction 
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the last word of creation. Life may still be the unsolved 
enigma of the Sphinx, so gravely watching the wide-spread 
beauty of existence around and beneath her; but Life and 
Light, not Death and Darkness, are the ultimate outcome of 
corruption and decay. 

Go to your wiser friends, my dear doctor, “ The Dogs of 
Capri,” whom you have left “with drooping tails, huddled 
together upon the stones of their piazza, thinking with sor- 
row of their departed summer idyl. From snow-covered 
Apennines winter comes sailing in his foam-hidden dragon 
ship over the uneasy waters of the Gulf. The storm thun- 
ders amidst the ruins of the old watch-tower, whose alarm- 
bell has been silent for so long, and amongst the foaming 
breakers the mad Viking boards Capri’s cliffs. Strong as a 
whirlwind, he cuts in pieces the pergola garlands which were 
left hanging after autumn’s Bacchanalian feast; and, brutal 
as a savage, he tears asunder the leaf-woven chiton which 
clothed the dryad of the grove. But down in Mitromania’s 
grotto the sacred fire flames as before upon the old Persian 
god’s altar, and tenderly the god of day spreads his shining 
shield over his beloved island and bids the barbarian from 
the North go to sea again. So he departs, the rough 
stranger, his errand unaccomplished, without having robbed 
a single rose from the maiden’s sun-warmed cheek, without 
having stolen a single golden fruit from the everlasting green 
of the orange groves. And scarcely has he turned his back 
before tiny fearless violets peep carefully out from among the 
hillocks, and narcissus and rosemary clamber high up on the 
steep cliffs to see whither the harsh Northerner has gone; and 
soon a whole flock of flower children come and set them- 
selves down to play at summer in the grass.” 


From Spade to Sword. 


BY PROF. W. S. SCARBOROUGH, M.A, 


“Tn 1860,” says Williams in his History of the Negro Race 
in America, “there were in the 15 slaveholding States 3,950,- 
ooo slaves and 251,000 free persons,” and in the 19 non- 
slave-holding States and 7 Territories, including the District 
of Columbia, “237,383 free persons of color, making a total 


of 4,438,283,” or thereabouts, as the negro population, in_ 


the United States, at the beginning of the Civil War. 

When the first call for troops came in 1861, it was thor- 
oughly understood that “the North counted the negro on 
the outside of the issue,” and, as far as his services being 
required, this state of affairs continued for some time, though 
there was scarcely a “city in the North from New York to 
San Francisco,” says the same authority, “ whose colored 
residents did not speedily offer their services to the States 
to aid in suppressing the Rebellion. But everywhere as 
promptly were their services declined.” 

Though the nation, for some time, stubbornly refused to 
admit that slavery was the cause of that war, the slave had 
to be considered. He was here, there, and everywhere, and 
something had to be done. The Confederates, in reality, cut 
the Gordian knot of the question as to what to do with him 
by setting him to work on rebel fortifications. Gen. Butler, 
seeing this, seized upon the opportunity, coined the new 
word “ contraband,” and followed this example by putting to 
work all who came into his lines. This was in May, 1861. 
It was hardly the camel’s head; but it was, at least, the 
nose that had entered, for in October of the same year the 
shovel and spade were exchanged for “ fatigue duty,” when 
the negro was employed as teamsters, and in the Quarter- 
master’s’ Department, where he was Zaid and put in uniform. 
He had to prove himself worthy of promotion, however, to 
bear arms on the Union side, though records show that from 
the “earliest dawn of the war the rebel authorities did not 
frown-upon the action of local authorities in placing arms 
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into the hands of free negroes.” So to the Confederates is 
also due the recognition of the “first step in the direction 
of the military employment of negroes as soldiers.” 

In the spring of 1862, Gen. Hunter surprised the govern- 
ment by directing the organization of a regiment of blacks in 
South Carolina, under white officers, when the Secretary. 
of War issued an order for the acceptation of all “loyal 
persons” to aid in defence of the Union. An extended 
correspondence was carried on over the matter of this 
interpretation, and there was a flutter among politicians and 
a buzz among army officers; but in the end the government 
“fathered the regiment,” and the negro, slave, and freeman, 
was at last “in it.” Other regiments followed, and the work 
of enlisting colored men continued, until by “ December, 1863, 
there were 100,000 colored men in the service and about 
50,000 armed and in the field.” Finally, the negro was even 
drafted into service; and in 1865 one of the race was com- 
missioned as major * while in some regiments the line officers 
were colored. <A total of 200,000 men were at last enlisted.: 

Over thirty-five years later the war with Spain found the 
negro an integral part of the United States army forces, with 
about 3,100 men in four regiments,— two of infantry and two 
of cavalry. At once the negro militiamen from various States 
offered their services, and were~aecepted in large part. This 
time their patriotism. and enthusiasm were not rebuked, nor 
their “interest declared insolence.” These troops, in the 
regular army, were soon moved to the front, and helped bear 
the brunt of battle in Gen. Shafter’s command in Cuba.. 
What they did is a matter of record to which the race can 
point with pride. What the New York Zimes once said .of. 
the negro at Port Hudson was repeated at Santiago,— “ The. 
deeds of heroism performed by these colored men were such: 
as the proudest white men might emulate.” 

What has he gained in these years? 

He went into the Civil War with a shovel as his sole 
equipment: he came out wearing the United States blue. 
adorned with chevrons, even in one case at least commissioned 
to wear epaulets and bear a sword. He went in not even 
owning himself: he came out a free man, receiving the wages 
for his work in his own hands. He went in a most uncertain. 
quantity as to what soldierly characteristics he would develop, 
and with the press largely questioning the advisability of the. 
step: he came out a hero, and the Republican press. unani-. 
mous in its indorsement of him in his new réle. 

On the other hand, he went into the late war wearing both, 
chevrons and epaulets : he comes out with promotions for 
bravery, and entire regiments officered by men of color, 
while, where he once had to depend upon white spiritual. 
advisers, he has had from the first chaplains of his own, 
race. He went into this war by the desire of the people, 
generally; and he comes out with their heightened respect 
and gratitude and the indorsement of Congress, which places 
more men of the race in the field. He went in with the 
reputation gained at Wagner and Pillow and Milliken’s. 
Bend and Port Hudson: he comes out having fully sustained 
that reputation and added fresh laurels wherever he has 
been engaged. Where he was once shunned in the older 
days, he is now welcomed as a comrade. Enlisting just now, 
even by the side of those who once owned him, he has 
fought unquestioned by the white man’s side in general: 
They have “drunk from the same canteen,” borne each 
other from the field, vied with each other in deeds of daring, 
cheered each other on, saved each other’s lives, and now 
give unstinted praise to each other’s valor. What. rancor 
and prejudice may not the war have wiped out, Borman 
ing the recent troubles in the South! 

The negro’s present situation, in view of all these facts, is 
by no means discouraging. Even the most pessimistic must 
admit this. It is to be regretted that the negro, as an 
officer, has not had the opportunity to demonstrate what he 


* Martin R, Delaney, who “received his commission as major Feb. 8, 1865.” 
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can do as a leader as well as one of the “led”; and it is the 
feeling that such deeds as were performed by these men 
around Santiago merit as much advancement as other deeds 
of heroism received, when performed by white soldiers. But, 
we repeat, these steps in advance are not discouraging to the 
race; and much may be gained still by the negro troops as a 
part ‘of the army of occupation. Let them see to it that 
their conduct is mapped out along most exemplary lines. 
Let them take for their motto that of King George’s Fifth 
Regiment of Dragoon-guards,— Vestigia nulla retrorsum,— 
considering any retreat from the honorable position gained 
before the world “ pusillanimous and disgraceful.” This will 
goa long distance toward proving to the world at large the 
negro’s unquestionable right to all that the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment is supposed to imply in both letter and spirit, and 
toward further breaking down of that “unnatural bar of 
separation now existing in the army.” 

But, at any rate, to pass in less than four decades from the 
slave to the commander, from the ditch to the head of a 
regiment, from spade to sword, is no short step for any race. 


A Retrospect in Winter. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


As a tule, the shut-in season of the year is a time of fore- 
cast, and not of reminiscence. The joys to be are more likely 
to beguile us than the pleasures gone. 
any means follow that the backward glance will be barren in 
showing us inviting vistas. As a proof of this assertion, I 
‘shall attempt to relimn a retrospective picture; or, rather, 
I shall invite you to put foot with me upon the deck of the 
fairy barque, Fancy, and voyage up the stream of Time to a 
certain landing-place which will be marked,— The-Wane-of- 
Autumn. Behold, the sails are furled and the anchor cast! 
Shall we not adventure upon shore? 

The scene to which I have brought you is not unfamiliar; 
for in retrospection, I have heard, it is the old, the often- 
scanned, the endeared, to which the eye of the mind reverts. 
There is the ever-alluring wood, the trees whose arms reach 
out in perpetual benediction, the little glades so suggestive 
of all manner of sweet secrecies, the quiet copses, the long 
majestic aisles. And there is the great hill rising behind the 
wood, expanding, stretching away through spreading pastures 

.and opulent meadows to the solitary hemlock upon its crown. 

It is high afternoon, and haste need not go with us; for 
the sea over which we have tacked and veered frets not, so 
that our boat will await our return, swinging placidly at a 
calm anchorage. Moreover, yonder sun, benignant with its 
halo of amber autumnal haze, will be in no danger of plung- 
ing behind the wood. 

We will, if it please you, approach the forest shelter by a 

well-worn footpath, down which we have often seen the toilers 
swinging from the upland fields in the ondrawing dusk of 
summer days. There has been an iconoclast abroad, but he 
has not yet spoiled the gorgeous picture of autumn. His 
touches are to be marked,— dark blurs, dull gaps in vivid 
expanses,— but the whole effect of that which we look upon 
is for beauty. One may contemplate Titian tints, hues such 
as Rubens used, the colors that Turner blended, and traces 
of the splendors that are fused in “the saffron skies of 
Claude.” 
_ Nor are the softer, the simpler, the more humble charms 
wanting in this pleasant prospect. The homely may-weed has 
not yet disappeared, nor the clover’s cheery beacon-fire, nor 
the torch of the dandelion, nor the chalice of the buttercup. 
Still the aster swings. its purple censer, and the violet shows 
“a bright but brief renascence of the spring.” Psyche 
hovers about in frail uncertainty, wavering toward the warm 
south, whither most winged things have flown. 
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Though the forést warblets have ceased their matin and 
vesper song, it is not so with the cricket-choir. Their voices 
are as blithe as they were when Sirius was lambent in the 
sultry night. ‘Good cheer! good cheer!” they seem to say. 
“We will pipe for you, play the little lyrics of the joy of 
earth for you, if you will but listen, even as the tettix piped 
and played in times Theocritean on the sunny hillslopes of 
Sicily.” Of a truth there are no minstrels more worth heark- 
ening unto than the troubadours of the grass! Gay hearten- 
ers they are against the requiems of the north in the empty 
twilights of the declining year. 

We have now scaled the long slope, come to the wood-edge, 
dipped through a reedless swale, and gained sanctuary amid 
some beeches whose trunks display a fairer grouping of 
granite pillars than was ever fashioned by the hand of man. 
Here, at our need, there is an overcast bole for a seat, and a 
soft-whispered invitation to “tarry” from encompassing 
boughs. We are now ‘to behold how leaves descend in 
dreams. Behind us is the sun, and before us an illumined 
space beyond which towering lindens and maples stand, from 
whose limbs, irregularly yet rhythmically, scraps of verdure 
are detached to eddy, spin, sway, and glide earthward. 
Here, if anywhere, is the purest poetry of motion,—a mixt- 


ure of anzepestic, iambic, dactylic, and trochaic movement, to _ 


which you may fit your own words. If a small breeze invade 
our solitude, presto, what a miracle of change! Through 
what translucent gold do the freaked bits of leafage fall; and, 
be their descent or swift or slow, it is adown the same shim- 
mering atmosphere. How sublimed and exalted, too, how 
idealized through this hyaline-amber appear distant and de- 
tached pieces of landscape,—corn-fields with stooks in or- 
dered rows, lines of willows that cling tenaciously to their 
early-donned greenery, patches of upturned red loam ready 
for another sowing and reaping ! 

Suddenly through our pastoral picture, unannounced and 
uninvited, strides an alien figure,—a hunter, gun a-shoulder, 
hound at heel, swinging up the hillside with the tread of the 
practised pedestrian, alert, unconscious of aught save the im- 
mediate foreground upon which his eye is set. Whatever it 
might be upon another day, to-day our interest is not with 
him, and he passes into quick oblivion. He is indeed to us 
not so much as the shadows of the trees upon which we now 
become intent where the sun casts them on a portion of the 
wide hill-pasture beneath us. The sward of this pasture 
looks as if it might be a delicate web woven upon some 
magic Merlin-loom in the midmost of fabled Broceliande, 
whither no light ever penetrates save that which is filtered 
through a screen of varied emerald. Hereon do the imma- 
terial shadows slowly tengthen = almost imperceptibly, and 
yet surely. 

But we must not abide too ae lest a chill creep into the 
air that still holds a suggestion of the isles of spice. It is 
well to go while the glamour remains. So, ho for the wait- 
ing boat and the tideless sea! And now a returned mari- 
ner’s reluctant hail, O ye inhospitable coasts of Winter ! 


A Pauperized Village. 


The well-meaning citizen of one of the earlier Georgian 
reigns left to the village a small tract of ground for the 
pasturing of ten cows, whose milk was to be given, a pint at 
a time, to the deserving poor of the place. In time the cows 
died; and the vicar of that day, who had the charity in his 
control, rented the land as a pasture for the cows of his 
neighbors, who paid him ten shillings, or $2.50, each Se 
for each cow that grazed there. 

Thus it came about that money instead of milk began’ to 
be dispensed to the so-called poor. Why there should have 
been poverty to any considerable extent in a village of twenty 
or twenty-four houses in England’s days of profitable agri- 
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‘culture, or whether there would have been any but for this 
premium that was put upon it there, who shall say? But time 
went on; and not very long ago the rich men of some busy 
manufacturing towns near by turned covetous eyes upon the 
beautiful village, and began to buy land on which to put up 
villas there. They bought the pasture land, piece by piece, 
until at last it was all bought up; and in its place the poor of 
the village looked to a sum of something like $200,000 well 
and safely invested. 

The reader may be sure that the poor multiplied propor- 
tionately to the growth of this charity. Sadder tales than 
those of the wrecks of manhood who flung themselves upon 
or were Sucked in by this charity could scarcely be conceived. 
Farming ceased to pay, it is true; but from below the former 
farms the earth began to yield a rich mineral store, and work 
was made for people threefold as numerous as the population 
of the original farming village. Cottages sprung up in rows, 
even to the forming of a new street or two; and earnest, 
honest men came there to labor. To-day many of these 
families have succumbed to the temptation of the local 
charity. 

To-day there is in that little village squalor to match the 
- worst in London. Honest households have been transformed 
into families of parasites, loafers, and drunkards, who will 
not work because alms money comes more easily than wages. 
The charity must be distributed. If it is withheld to-day, it 
will be bigger and more harmful later on. The kindly man 
who is in charge of it at present has no alternative except to 
dole it out to whosoever asks for it. Unfortunately, he is too 
credulous, too kindly, too much absorbed in other work, too 
honest, to comprehend the wickedness of the people who 
cringe to-him for alms and laugh in their sleeves as they 
take them. ‘To-day these parasites go to him with any story 
they can invent when they merely want the means for a 
debauch. A tale of a sick wife, a lie about a foreclosed 
mortgage or a police court fine, or a fiction about an acci- 
dent to a limb,—lies out of whole cloth seven times in ten, 
—suffice to get them an order for any sum between ten 
shillings and £5. 

And what then, thinks the reader? They sell the orders 
to the shopkeeper, the largest beneficiary of the charity, 
because he operates as a broker, cashing the orders for as 
little as he thinks the holders will accept. Two shillings on 
a five-shilling order, or £1 for £5, I am told, is how he dis- 
counts these tenders. With what he gives they get drunk. 

The tale of the poisoning of the village by the gift of 
pasture land is well vouched for. It was told to me bya 
man of the highest standing in the village, who declares it to 
be one form of an evil which assumes as many shapes all 
over England as endowed charity foundations can branch 
out into. Sooner or later England will put an end to these 
pestilential endowments. It will not prove too difficult a 
task to a people who reformed their pension system as they 
did, and who put the crown lands into the public charge 
when the time for doing so was ripe.—/ulian Ralph, in the 
Providence Journal. 


Spiritual Life. 


if you would have the priestly gift of sympathy, you must 
be content to pay the price: like Him, you must suffer.— 


FE. W. Robertson. 
‘ ee 


Religion is an awful, tender, earnest, solemn, trustful 
sense of our relation to the great sum of universal life and 


law.— John Chadwick. 
; ee 


Though God knows all our needs, prayer is necessary for 
the cleansing and enlightenment of our soul. It is well to 
stand in the sunshine. It is warmand light. Likewise, when 
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standing in prayer before God, our spiritual sun, we are 
warmed and enlightened.— John Sergieff: 


i ae 


It is a great deal easier to be. up to the occasion in some 
shining moment of a man’s” life when he knows that a 
supreme hour has come than it is to keep that high tone 
when plodding over all the dreary plateaus of uneventful, 
monotonous travel and dull duties. It is easier to run fast 
for a minute than to grind along the dusty road for a day.— 
Alexander Maclaren. : 

rd 


Let any man carry his own burden, and he is doing much 
more than saving himself. He is, perhaps, making the best 
possible contribution to the strength of the common life. 
Let any man be lavish of his strength in serving others, and 
he is doing much more than helping others. He is re-en- 
forcing his own strength to carry his own burden.— Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, D.D. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Christian’s Aim. 


BY REV. PHILIP S. THACHER. 


I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.— PHIL. iii. 14. 

Our being was derived from God’s: it is in kind iden- 
tical with God’s. Every man is the outcome of God: his 
nature is in germ divine. Unitarianism has grown like a 
tree from this one root idea,—the immanence of God in 
humanity. Some one, not myself, is in me, shining as a 
light, speaking as a voice, thrilling as an inspiration. This 
is the incarnation of God. How strange that the incarna- 
tion should have been perverted from a principle into a cir- 
cumstance! It is a universal fact, let the more or less vary 
as they may. God in us is the essence of every soul as well 
as the influence of every historic personage. The Bible most, 
distinctly teaches this. God breathed into man’s nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul. This ma-. 
terial metaphor expresses a spiritual fact: man has the sig- 
nature of God in his soul. The fact that the idea of God. is 
found in the soul is proof of this. If we were travelling 
across the prairies, where we could see neither man nor 
house, and should meet with flocks and herds upon whose 
bodies were branded certain marks, we should conclude that 
these had all been under the hand of some man who had set 
his mark upon them. And, when we find written in our 
souls in such legible characters the idea of God, we have 
to make a like reasonable inference, that he whose existence 
is stamped upon our souls has been there, and has thus 
marked us, that we may know to whom we belong. 

Saint Paul, in his speech on Mars Hill, détuces the glory 
of God from that of man. He tells the Colossians that in 
Christ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead; and he 
prays for the Ephesians, that they, too, may be filled with the 
self-same fulness. Moreover, the same Jesus who said, “I 
and the Father are one,” prayed that ‘all who should believe 
on him might enter into the same oneness. He who is called 
“the Son of God” is: said to be the first-born of many 
brethren. And. his brethren, the other sons of God, are to 
grow up into him in all things, till they come to the measure 
of the fulness.of Christ. And so Unitarians lay special, 
emphasis on the divinity of Christ, because it illustrates our 
own divinity. We are all children of the one Father, even 
though we may forget our divine parentage. It is for our- 
selves to raise the grandeur of our life to the grandeur of 
our origin. God without us is a subject for curious specula- 
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tion. It is God within us that is the sum and substance of 
all true religion. 
“Where shall I find him, O my soul, 

Who yet is everywhere? 

Oh, not in circling depth or height, 

But in the conscious breast. 

Present to faith, though veiled from sight, 

There doth his spirit rest.” 


Those who blend the divine and human, like Jesus, clearly 
reflect God, as the lake sleeping in placid beauty reflects sur- 
rounding objects and every tint in the sky. Whoever fails 
to do this sins; for sin, according to the New Testament 
word, means “to miss the mark.” The mark is high as 
God. “Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
This spiritual perfection is the aim of all who have studied 
the mysterious problem of life, and tried to understand their 
relations to the universe. They can never feel satisfied with 
what they have attained; for their ideal is insatiable, de- 
mands a condition that, the nearer it is approached, only the 
more retreats. The best possible for one moment is only a 
step toward a better possible for the next moment. Only 
the infinite God can satisfy the infinite cravings of the soul 
that cries out in yearnings, if not in words, “ As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
‘O God.” 

There is an ideal in which some gifted people delight, very 
much like this of Jesus. That ideal is culture; z.¢., the com- 
plete development of the zsthetic faculties and the power to 
transmute the whole of life into the pure gold of refined 
thought and elevated feeling. Up to a certain point, Jesus 
‘cherished this ideal. He desired to be complete in culture, 
and welcomed all truth from whatever source it came. He 
took the great truths taught by others to his heart, and warmed 
them into life. They were as rough diamonds concealed in 
dirt and stone. In his sermon they are gems cut and pol- 
ished and set in a royal diadem. He loved the beautiful in 
nature, which was as an open book from which most of his 
illustrations were drawn. His parables show that he was 
a poet,.and his sententious expressions reveal a philoso- 
pher.' Yet nature, poetry, and philosophy were not the end, 
but means toward perfecting his soul. Genius is great, but 
character is greater. There is something grander than knowl- 
edge,— love,— something sublimer than nature,— reverence. 
And, if you think about the matter, you will see that there is 
no moral quality in the works of the mind, considered apart 
from the character of the worker. Art, science, poetry, and 
philosophy are neither moral nor immoral in themselves. 
If I be pure, they will shine with my purity ; if impure, they 
wlll darken with my lust. Art can exhibit the best thoughts, 
or the basest; poetry can breathe the loftiest aspirations or 
' the foulest imaginations ; knowledge can be an instrument of 
the highest good or the greatest evil ; or they may all aid the 
soul to reach perfection,— the Christian aim. 

I need not remind you that this is a very different aim 
from that-of average professors of Christianity. They want 
happiness, escape from hell, and admission into heaven. 
But to offer people a heaven of bliss when they sigh for it, 
and do not work for it, is to offer a quack nostrum, which 
aggravates instead of curing the disease. Those who are 
religious for the sake of reward are like those who are honest 
because “honesty is the best policy.” They have not integ- 
rity in the soul, but are thieves there, whatever they may 
chance to be at the ends of their fingers, When people try 
to turn religion into an investment or a fire insurance policy 
or use it for their own selfish delight, it becomes as immoral 
as any other kind of meanness. Selfishness is never en- 
nobled by being baptized with a religious name, and then 
thrust into the face of heaven. It is a small soul whose 
eyes are fixed upon itself. The truly religious do not look 
down into themselves, but are seeking the divine ideal that 
shines above on the great heights of life. They want to 
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reflect the fadeless glory of God. They never think of hap- 
piness except in a secondary sense. They know that selfish- 
ness is misery. It is like a bee sitting on a flower from 
which no honey can be sucked. The only satisfying joy is 
that which grows from self-forgetfulness. This is the spon- 
taneous bubbling up of the pure spring which is native to 
the soul. Whenever selfishness breathes upon the ideal, it 
fades, like a garland in a fury’s grasp: whereas to press 
toward the mark of our high calling of God stamps this life 
with the divine insignia, transforms the sordid things of earth 
into sanctities, turns the implements of human service into 
altars of sacrifice, and opens windows through which the 
spirit looks out upon eternity. 

No intellectual development, no social refinement, no 
moral obedience to laws of conduct, no prayer or praise, 
can take the place of this consecration. It is the absolute 
necessity of our spiritual life, without which no one can ever 
see, much less enter, the kingdom of God. No mere finger- 
drilling will enable a girl to enter the realm of music, no 
grammatical grind will enable a student to enter the domain 
of literature. The musical sense, the literary sense, must 
come from practice and study before music or literature is 
even so much as seen. And the sense of spiritual realities 
will not be imparted until the soul yields itself to God. 
Only the pure in heart see God. He enters the pure heart 
as the fresh air comes through the open door; and he 
abides there as in a sacred temple, transfigured with his 
glory. 

God’s perfection seems high, above even the presumption 
of a hope. There appears a kind of blasphemy in the very 
thought of a finite being straining after resemblance to 
Infinitude; but, when we hear the call, “Be ye perfect,” 
coming through the gentle voice of Jesus, the bowed heart 
of man dares to aspire after the “high calling of God,” for 
this perfection is seen embodied in the life of one who was 
born of a woman, like the rest of us. If Jesus were God as 
well as man, there would be no encouragement for us: a 
being incapable of sorrow, temptation, and sin, would not be 
an example for us. Jesus, as a man, makes it possible for 
all men to be like him. What he achieved, others can at- 
tempt. He thus becomes an inspiration, not by degrading 
his: own nature, but by elevating ours, not by denying his 
own divinity, but by declaring that there are divine elements 
in all men. To become one with God is not to transcend, 
but to realize, our true nature. Though Jesus rises above 
the level of common humanity, he is no more to be looked 
upon as distinct from the masses beneath him than the lofti- 
est mountain that bathes its head in heaven is independent 
of the earth from whose surface it rises in sublime grandeur. 
He simply sums up and represents humanity. It is not the 
sinlessness of Jesus, not the wonders he is said to have per- 
formed, not his faithfulness to duty, not his great goodness, 
that win our desire to be like him. It is rather the spectacle 
of his struggles with temptation, his shrinking from pain, his 
indignation at those who would drive the children from him, 
his tears at the grave of a friend, and the darkness which 
doubt swept across his soul like a wintry desolation. These 
experiences show him to be like ourselves. The fineness of 
his manhood was its completeness. His character was no- 
where distorted: each part was in harmony with every other. 
By his piety and tenderness, his devotion to the sense of 
right, his patient warfare against sin and misery, his sorrow- 
ful sympathy with guilt, he became the most beautiful ex- 
pression of the divine life-—the example of what God will 
do for a faithful human soul. 
ceaselessly aspire to be like him who is most like our God, 
we are changed into his likeness, and “ behold, as in a glass, 
the image of God.” 

The great Danish sculptor smiled affectionately upon the 
huge block of marble which was rolled into his studio. 
When asked why, Thorwaldsen answered: “ Because in its 


When we toil and strive and ~ 
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centre a graceful angel is hidden. I will chisel away this 
worthless coating, but will not scratch a line or limb.” In 
the heart of the worst man there is a possible Christ. In 
every soul some lovely grace blooms, like a flower in the 
desert. God waits for its unfolding, as stars wait for the 
night. Jesus is an example of what all lives should be. 
When we measure ourselves by’ him, we find ourselves 
greater. He is the mirror in which we see our natural pro- 
portions. From the heights of duty and of trust, his voice 
sounds down, bidding us rise into the glad fellowship of his 
spirit. 

There is no possibility of our being equal with God. The 
Infinite is forever inimitable. See, for instance, how he 
deals with us in nature. The horse neighed at the portrait 
of one of Alexander’s horses, as if he had recognized an old 
acquaintance, and the birds pecked at the grapes which came 
from the magic brush of Zeuxis. Yet the artist’s noblest 
work is tame and dull compared with that which it under- 
takes to copy. So it is with God’s perfection. Our highest 
achievement pales in its lustre, and our noblest performance 
seems poor. The copy does not equal the original. But 
shall failure to reach our mark put an end to effort? Shall 
the lark, rising from its nest in the meadow, be prevented 
from soaring because the dim peak in the distant cloud is 
beyond its power of flight? Is the earnest aspiration of the 
soul to be checked because there is a barrier in its way? 
No! Every soul is quickened and enlarged that tries to be- 
come God-like, even though it fails. And no one ever sin- 
cerely tried to resemble God without becoming better and 
nobler. Just as the artist exults in the perfection of nature, 
and ceases not to strive and toil, though he knows that per- 
fection is forever beyond his reach; so we who are seek- 
ing the Christian’s aim should ceaselessly press toward it. 
Every step forward is a step in real attainment, brings us 
nearer the goal of a perfected humanity, which throws the 
warm rays of hope upon every pilgrim to its shrine. 

It is not a matter of magnitude,— a dewdrop is as perfect 
as a star, the light in both is divine,— it is a matter of sfzrit; 
and this spirit is shown in our recognition of perfection in all 
God’s works and ways. When we pattern our lives after 
these, we come into oneness with them; and so the perfection 
of God is formed within us, and we soon begin to appear 
outwardly and visibly what we are already in inner purpose, 
thought, and desire, God’s children, with the Father’s super- 
scription stamped upon our lives. We are all visited with 
gleams of this divine life; and, though we do not always 
remain on the summit, we have had that right, and lay the 
memory of it up amongst our slender stock of precious 
things, quite sure no thief will ever steal it. 

My friend, what is the aim of your life,—the one thing 
you desire to realize before all others? Is it to swell your 
bank account? Do you worship the almighty dollar as 
though gold had a metallic omnipotence? Are you seeking 
the applause of men, which seldom lasts longer than the 
breath that gives it utterance? Are you trying to “save 
your soul,” and escape from a bankrupt world to the New 
Jerusalem? If so, you are like Bunyan’s man, raking for 
dirt in the muddy pool, over whose head the angel was hold- 
ing a crown; but he would not look up and take it. You 
have missed the mark. You are only half alive, like a man 
with half his body paralyzed. You may obtain all that 
money can yield, you may extract all possible sweetness 


from the smiles of men, you may “read your title clear to - 


mansions in the sky”; but, if there is nothing more in your 
existence, it is incomplete, unworthy of being called life. 
You have missed the mark. 

Pindar, in one of his odes, describes the return of a com- 
batant from the great national games. He speaks of him as 
hiding himself along the byways, not venturing to enter by 
the gates into the city, or to be seen in any public place. 
Why? Because he had “missed the mark.” He went out 
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in the name of the city, equipped by his fellow-citizens, to 
win honor for their name. But he has failed, and he dare 
not meet them. You have failed. What is your next move? 
To hide your head in a cowardly remorse? No, but to aim 
afresh, like Wordsworth’s “happy warrior,” who compre- 
hends his trust, and to the same keeps faithful. Then, if 
religion enters into your life, making an integral part of 
your character, deepening and intensifying it, until wrong is 
an impossibility ; if a quickened pulse of moral heat throbs 
through your purpases, and new thoughts widen your mind; 
if there lie beneath that life which you lead like others 
another life which you dare not let go, in which your soul 
secretly touches God, and is touched by him,— you are 
pressing toward the mark of the high calling of God. No 
easy task. But perfection is not reached by easy-going 
people. The rest it offers is for the weary. Amid tempta- 
tion and struggle, the wreck of fortune, the disappointment 
of hopes, the loss of friends, the malignity of enemies, the un- 
fed hunger of the soul, in the desolate home, beside the empty 
chair, the everlasting Arms will help you carry your burden, 
strengthen you for hardship, enable you to conquer temp- 
tation, soften your grief, and mellow your despair. O 
friend, does it not sometimes come to you, as a thought un- 
speakably helpful, that there should be an Infinite Love that 
will come as close to you— yea, closer—than words can say? 
Amid all the pain and fret and jar of life, he is watching 
over you. No tragedy of agony, no misery born of despon- 
dency, can make his love doubtful. It is with you, it is in 
you, sheltering you in the storms of life, as a mother folds her 
child. Feel this; for it is,not by the dry light of intellect 
alone that we realize the indwelling God, but by the response 
to our spiritual néeds. It is then that the soul, quivering 
with reverence and lifted into trust, can say, ‘Our Father.” 
Commune with him, and he will reveal his secrets to you. 
Your trembling weakness will be transmuted into strength, . 
the sting of loss healed with a mysterious kiss of peace, the 
obdurate sorrow melted into a strange content, and the tor- 
turing doubt wrought into-a calm assurance. Though your 
ears are filled with jangling discords, and the clash. and 
clang of life’s battle re-echo in the troubled air, the peace of 
God, which passeth understanding, will reign in your soul. 
Always to feel that he is in you as an inspiring force, and 
not without like a beautiful sunset. Always to feel his in- 
visible hand pressing upon your consciousness, as the at- 
mosphere upon the body, always to believe that in pain or 
sorrow or anxiety or bereavement he is working all things 
together for your good,— this is to rest in his eternal peace, 
and is God’s answer to the eager spirit’s prayer. 

Then cultivate this life of aspiration toward the highest 
and best, and, as you press toward it, it will shine upon you 
with a brighter radiance; and you will know it is the light of 
the Father’s smile, and your spirit will rise to mingle with 
the spirit of the everlasting. , 


* 


Prayer. 


Dear Father, to whom our thoughts are led by the glory 
of this world in which thou hast placed us, by the deep 
affections which unite us to our dear ones, and by those sol- 
emn convictions of duty which express to us thy will, may 
we be more appreciative of this life’s marvel and beauty, 


_more loving to those whose happiness is in part committed 


to our charge, and more earnest in the fulfilment of those 
obligations to others which may help to bring sooner thy 
kingdom on earth. We thank thee with a feeling that 
lies deeper than words that thou hast called us to thy 
loving service. May we be equal to its demands, glad to 
think and to do and to suffer for love’s sake, in happiness or 
in sorrow, in success or in apparent failure ; and in life or in 
death we would be all thine. Amen, 


* sion. 
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Tadgielisws 


(Born February 27, 1807). 


Not in the dawning of his golden prime 
His finest songs across the world he flung; 
But who could match the pathos of his rhyme, 
When that the eve of life around him clung? 


As darkness neared, rarer each touching lay: 
Then, through his lyre, we heard his rapt soul pour, 
As those charmed harps that but at night-time play 
£olian strains on Pascagoula’s shore. 
—Lioyd Mifftin, in “ Slopes of Helicon.” 


The Effect of Settlement Work upon 
the Residents. 


BY JANE LONG BOULDEN. 


Those who are familiar with the life in 
social settlements are aware that the residents 
‘who give more or less of their time to the 
uplifting of humanity in the sordid neighbor- 
hoods of our cities are of necessity cut off, 
in great measure, from the uptown life they 
would otherwise choose to follow. Just what 
effect the new life has upon these residents 
depends, of course, upon the individual ; but, 
speaking generally, it may safely be said 
that the most marked effect is a deepening 
and stimulating of the altruistic principle. 
In the best settlements of to-day, centres of 
culture as they are, more or less connection 
is continually kept with the uptown world. 
Still, for the most part, the work necessarily 
means new environment and conditions, hith- 
erto unknown facts and problems, and an 
earnest effort to grapple with them success- 
fully. To believe you have found the right 
avenue for expression of the altruistic and 
philanthropic purpose which is in man, and 
to enter upon it enthusiastically and seri- 
ously, is to come into an exhilarating sense 
of being one of the powers which help the 
machinery of the great social system to run 
more smoothly and perfectly. However mis- 
directed some efforts in this social work may 
be, nothing can alter the fact that the reflex 
influence upon the resident is stimulating 
with the thought of being a coworker with 
God. Nor is this feeling dependent alto- 
gether upon the success which crowns one’s 
endeavors, but, rather, as has been said, 
upon the conviction that all the striving is 
tending toward the ultimate betterment of 
humanity. Of the failures and disappoint- 
ments which ever attend any good movement, 
it must be said that in this work they bring 
their inevitable sense of defeat and depres- 
But to these social workers new in- 
terests continually arise; and the late failure 
may perhaps immediately be overbalanced by 
a fine elation in the solving of some new 
riddle of circumstances for some unhappy or 
unfortunate being. Because of this perpetual 
oscillation of the emotional pendulum from 
gladness to sorrow, the drain upon the ener- 
gies is very great; and it is doubtful whether 
any other than a robust nature can continue 
long in settlement residence without being 
the worse for the wear and tear upon the sys- 
tem. If, however, the worker has lost him- 
self in the seriousness and need of the work, 
and is capable of the great renunciation 
which sets aside the things which most men 
crave for self, and can content himself with 
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the joys which come of honest effort for 
others, the chances are that he will thrive 
under the seemingly adverse conditions. 

Of one danger which threatens the resident 
in the slums, it may be well to speak. It is 
the tendency to lose the social perspective, 
and so fail to see society’s classes in their 
proper relations and values. The great sea 
of the disadvantaged, with its sound of 
wrong, distress, and woe, breaks all about 
one so continuously and so strongly in the 
slums that it is indeed difficult to feel that 
anything equals in importance the urgent 
need of this struggling, submerged popula- 
tion. 

The slum people are then in a position to 
be viewed as the very centre toward which 
all human exertion should be directed for the 
solution of their vexed problems. It is very 
much like having a view of Niagara, first 
from the shore, and then from below the 
falls. In the first picture the -cataract is 
indeed great; but beyond it the earth spreads 
its vast expanse, and the falls become a 
single feature of an immense natural world. 
In the second view the plunging waters, so 
high, so broad, so powerful, so thunderous, 
seem overwhelmingly great; and all things 
else dwindle into insignificance before this 
wonder of nature. It is well to have both 
views, and then to bear away a memory of 
the marvel in its true relations to all else. 

So, in the slums, the nearness of facts and 
conditions heretofore outside of one’s expe- 
rience, and their enduring and relentless 
character, overpower the social reformer with 
the immensity and importance of the work. 
Other things sink back, and form, as it 
were, a background for this great panorama 
of sordid life. At the same time the love 
of the work grows often with the doing; and, 
through the fascinating influence of a bound- 
less and infinite task, other ends of life are 
in danger of being largely overlooked or 
ignored. 

After all has been said, the best effect of 
this settlement life is to enable the residents 
to feel and to impress upon the thinking 
world up-town the tremendous need of insti- 
tutions, agencies, and efforts to correct these 
social evils which exist, and to bring society 
to act as a careful housekeeper in looking 
after the cleansing, purification, and order 
of the remotest corners of her domain. And, 
finally, a growing realization of the inad- 
equacy of the settlements to meet the present- 
day situation breaks in upon the most san- 
guine residents’ minds, which, if broadly 
enlightened, grasp the truth that the whole 
community must be awake and active for the 
benefit of both its greatest and humblest ele- 
ments, if a full measure of success is to 
reward the altruistic efforts of humanity. 


The Passing of the Birds. 


It seems incredible that any woman in this 
enlightened and refined age could be induced 
to wear an ornament that has cost the life of 
so beautiful a creature as an egret, a scarlet 
tanager, or a Baltimore oriole. That such 
omaments are worn is of course due to 
thoughtlessness rather than cruelty. The 
fashion endures because its barbarity and its 
deplorable results are not clearly apprehended 
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by those who follow it. Therefore, the fact 
should be brought home to the popular under- 
standing that every woman who parades the 
streets with her head-gear ‘‘decorated’’ with 
the spoils of these slaughtered innocents is 
an abettor and a supporter of the dreadful 
traffic that is fast robbing rural nature in this 
country of one of its rarest and. sweetest 
charms. As long as there is a demand in 
the market for bright-plumaged birds for pur- 
poses of ornamentation, that demand will be 
supplied,—up to the point, of course, when 
the source of the supply is exhausted. That 
point is already almost reached in the case of 
several species of our loveliest -feathered 
choristers, which, within the memory of 
many of us, used regularly in great numbers 
to herald the spring, and gladden the North- 
em woods and meadows with their cheery 
tribute of color and song. A summer with- 
out birds would be like a spring without 
flowers; and many of us have observed, with 
a pang, the gradual passing of bird-life in 
the Northern States.—Dia/. 


Present Usage of Certain Words. 


I have attempted to obtain some data for 
judging of a few of the interesting changes 
now taking place in certain English words, 
and of the prevalence of some usages which 
are rather grudgingly allowed by our diction- 
aries. A list of ten words was submitted to 
the members of two Senior classes in English 


‘at Yale (one being a class in Elizabethan 


drama, another a class in Old English), and 
each student was asked to define the words 
on the list. Thirty-nine lists were returned, 
thirty-five being written by Seniors and four 
by graduate students, It was believed that 
this would be a quite severe enough criterion 
for general usage, and the results seem worth 
noting :-— 

‘*Aggravate’’ was defined by every one. 
Only thirteen defined it as ‘‘increase,’’ or 
‘*make worse’’; and six of these also added 
the sense of ‘‘irritate.*’ Twenty-six defined 
it as ‘‘irritate,’’? ‘‘annoy,’’ etc., with no 
suggestion of another meaning. 

‘*Climax’’ was defined by thirty-seven. 
Of these, thirty-five called it ‘‘culmination, ’’ 
‘*denouement,’’ etc. Only two suggested an- 
other definition, one calling it ‘‘ascent,’’ 
and one ‘‘ladder.’’ 

**Condign’’ was defined by twenty-one, 
only two of whom called it ‘‘deserved.’’ 
Eleven expressed the idea of ‘‘severe,’’ etc. 
The remaining eight were strangely erratic, 
the punishment idea appearing in three. 

*“Demean’’ had thirty-seven definitions, 
seven of which were to ‘‘conduct one’s self.’’ 
Twenty-eight expressed the idea to ‘‘de- 
base,’’ etc. Two were erratic 

‘‘Internecine’’ was defined by twenty-two, 
only three of whom called it ‘‘deadly’’ or 
‘‘bloody.’’? Seventeen called it ‘‘civil,’’ 
**internal,’’ etc. ; and two said ‘‘cut into.’’ 

‘*Motley’’ was defined on _ thirty-four 
papers; and the result looked for—that is, 
a tendency to attach an unpleasant meaning— 
only appeared in three definitions, which 
were, ‘‘disreputable in appearance,’’ *‘com- 
mon, ’’ ‘‘dirty.’’ 

**Obstreperous'’? was defined thirty - five 
times. Only twelve definitions contained the 
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idea of ‘‘noisy,’’ and only six of these had 
that idea alone. The other twenty-three de- 
fined it as ‘‘unruly,’’ ‘‘obstinate,’’ etc. 

Sixteen definitions of ‘‘smug’’ were re- 
turned, nine of which were ‘‘trim,’’ ‘‘tidy, ’’ 
etc., and seven of which were ‘‘self-satis- 
fied,’’ etc. In no case were the two mean- 
* * vf . 
ings indicated on the same paper, but it 
hardly appears that the former is losing 
ground. , 

Only three out of thirty-six students de- 
fined ‘‘transpire’’ as to ‘‘become known.’’ 
One called it to ‘‘pass,’’ and all the rest 
said to ‘‘occur,’’ etc. 

The results for ‘‘trolley’’ were very 
strange. Twenty-eight defined it, only three 
calling it a ‘‘roller,’’ etc. Eight called it 


the ‘‘car’’; five, the ‘‘pole’’; five, the 
“‘wire’’; two, ‘‘motive impulse’’; two, 
“SHart of car’’; one, ‘‘electric’’; one, 


**strap’’; one, ‘‘connection.’’—C. 17, Ward, 
in the Critic. 


Literature. 


The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assytia.* 


The University of Pennsylvania holds now 
a leading place in the work of excavating the 
Babylonian ruins, and making known the re- 
sults of discovery. Under its auspices, im- 
portant diggings in Babylonia have been car- 
ried on, of which Dr. Peters has given a 
most interesting account in his two volumes 
on WVi~pur. Prof. Hilprecht is making ac- 
cessible to scholars the old inscriptions found 
at Nippur; and now Dr. Jastrow gives us a 
much needed work on the Babylonian-Assy- 
rian religion. The volume is one in the 
series of ‘‘ Handbooks on the History of Re- 
ligions.’’ 

The author has some excellent qualifica- 
tions for his task. He is alert, ingenious, 
and widely read in his subject. And yet the 
handsome volume is not free from grave 
‘faults. Greater care in proof-reading might 
have saved it from infelicities too numerous 
to mention in punctuation, orthography, gram- 
mar, repetitions, inconsistencies, and even 
contradictions, real. or apparent. A certain 
amount of repetition in the first division of 
the book is, perhaps, inseparable from the 
plan of the work, according to which the in- 
dividual gods are not discussed consecutively 
and completely in one place, but come up for 
treatment again and again, after long intervals 
of time. No writer has: yet been able to 
grapple successfully with some fundamental 

_ problems of the Babylonian religion, —nota- 
bly, that of the origin of the various gods. 
Perhaps existing data make this impossible. 

Dr. Jastrow arranges his material under 
three heads,—the pantheon, the sacred liter- 
ature, and the cult. In the first division he 
gives the main facts concerning the respec- 
tive gods in the earliest Babylonian, the 
middle Babylonian, the “Assyrian, and the 
late Babylonian periods. 2 

In the second division we have the .magi- 
cal texts, prayers and hymns, psalms, ora- 

*TuHE Reticion of BaByLontA AND Assyria. By 
Morris ee! Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Lan- 


in the University of Pennsylvania. Boston: Ginn 
i » pp. xiii, 780. r * 
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cles and omens, cosmology, zodiacal system, 
Gilgamesh epic, myths and legends, and 
future life. Here the author has been aided 
by the special publications of other scholars, 
but he has contributed many fertile sugges- 
tions of his own. He thus invests with a 
new interest even the beaten track of the 
Gilgamesh epic. ‘‘Gilgamesh,’’ be it noted, 
is the name by which most Assyriologists 
now call the hero who was formerly known 
as Izdubar. 

In the third division we learn much that 
is of great interest concerning the temples 
and the cult, and the closing chapter gives 
an estimate of the influence of the religion 
on other peoples. 

Concerning the translations it is sufficient 
to say that they are up to the standard of 
to-day. But, naturally, in 4 young and pro- 
gressive science like Assyriology, no fault- 
less series of translations is yet possible. In 
this book every specialist will note certain 
passages which he will consider inadequately 
or erroneously translated. 

‘One cannot at times get rid of the feeling 
that Dr. Jastrow’s ingenuity has led him too 
far,—as, for example, in what he says about 
rival schools of theology in Babylonia or 
about the conflict between tradition and the 
‘«Schoolmen.’’ ; 

The book has no faults which may not be 
removed in a second edition. It will engage 
the interest of every reader, specialist and 
layman. It is a serious undertaking, and has 
required great patience and industry. In 
making available for all classes of readers 
the scattered results of the study of other 
scholars, Dr. Jastrow has rendered an impor- 
tant service. He is entitled to congratula- 
tions, and his book is deserving of large 
success. 


Tue Ciry Wiiperness. A_ Settlement 
Study by Residents and Associates of the 
South End House. Edited. by Robert A. 
Woods. —The residents of South End House, 
true to their guiding principle that the settle- 
ment exists for ‘‘the single idea of resident 
study and work,’’ have presented bulletins 
year by year embodying the results of their 
actual participation in local affairs and first- 
hand study of local conditions. Mr. Edwin 
D: Mead calls this the most careful and valu- 
able study of a ‘‘wilderness section’’ that 
has been made since Charles Booth published 
his studies of the conditions existing in East 
London. This northern portion of the South 
End, bounded by Kneeland and Eliot Streets 
on the north, Brookline Street on the south, 
Columbus Avenue, Ferdinand, and Tremont 
Streets on the west, and Albany Street on the 
east, is the largest tenement-house district in 
Boston, and has a population of over forty 
thousand inhabitants. The introduction char- 
acterizes the district as follows : ‘*There is 
no such overcrowding as there is in lower 
New York. Poverty has no such painful and 
revolting aspects as are to be seen in East 
London. Drunkenness is of a less sodden 
and brutalizing character than in the corre- 
sponding quarters of many American cities. 
Immorality is, at least, not obtrusive and de- 
fiant; and, amid a cosmopolitan population 
representing nearly every grade of working- 
class existence, the labor problem is at about 
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its average degree of difficulty.’’ After suc- 
cessive chapters on the history, the division 
of population, and the sanitary conditions of 
the district, Mr. Woods, head of the settle- 
ment, studies its characteristic industrial 
types. William I. Cole analyzes its ‘‘Crim- 
inal Tendencies,’’ and contributes an inter- 
esting chapter on the various religious 
agencies organized to meet the spiritual 
needs of the different nationalities, classes, 
and types. Mr. Fred E. Haynes writes of 
‘*The Amusements,’’ and shows how the 
harm resulting from the ordinary amusements 
of such a district may be easily exaggerated, 
and that there is a real need for some large 
public resort which shall furnish amusement 
at once uplifting and adapted to popular 
needs. Two important chapters are those 
on **The Roots of Political Power’? and 
**Strongholds of Education,’’ the former of 
which, at least, ought to be read and pon- 
dered over by every citizen who is inclined 
to underestimate his own responsibility of 
shaping the political conditions of his city. 
Finally, Mr. Woods shows the opportunities 
for, ‘‘Social Recovery’? in this quarter, ; 
called by Dr. Hale ‘‘the most charitied region . 
in Christendom,’’ and in a closing chapter 
sums up ‘‘The Total Drift,’’ touching the 
future results of present tendencies. It is a 
valuable book, and one that will surely help 
in the present effort for the better housing of 
the people. 


SouTH Lonpon. By Sir Walter Besant. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
—That Mr. Besant is one of the most enthu- 
siastic of Londoners is amply proved by the 
spirit with which he has thrown himself into 
the work of studying and setting forth the 
characteristic features of this great and an- 
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cient city. This is the third volume of 
those histories which are to help make up 
his ‘‘Survey of London,’’ and, again, as in 
the case of the books on Loudon and West- 
minster, he explains that this is really not a 
history nor a chronicle nor a consecutive ac- 
count of the Borough and its suburbs, but 
merely chapters to illustrate the manners, cus- 
toms, and condition of the people who have 
dwelt here. By whatever name the book may 
be called, its interest is undoubted. Mr. 
Besant says to us: ‘‘I am like the showman 
in the Cries of London: I pull the strings, 
and the children peep.’’ And then he lets 
us “see how one brilliant scene succeeded 
another in the royal houses of South London, 
and how Bermondsey Abbey witnessed the 
death of two queens,—Katharine of Valois, 
widow of Henry V., whose story is called 
the most romantic in the royal histories of 
England, and Elizabeth, wife of Edward,— 
the queen ‘‘to whom all griefs were known, ”’ 
and who also made an end ‘‘not without dig- 
nity.’’ He tells us the dramatic but forgot- 
ten story of Sir John Fastolf,—the alleged 
original of Shakespeare’s Falstaff, — and 
proves with spirit that the portrait resembled 
the original in no single particular. Again, 
we have an interesting chapter about the 
early pilgrimages, well calculated to send the 
reader back to his Chaucer, and perhaps to 
echo the author’s wish that something had 
been introduced to take their place, which 
would make people move about and get ac- 
qnuainted. The chief characteristic of such 
books as this is that they make history live. 
They set up for us the human interest as the 
important thing. Names and dates may mean 
little; but the lives and events which they 
signify mean a great deal, when we have a 
chance to study them with the proper show- 
man,—to use the author’s own word. There 
are other chapters quite as interesting as 
those already mentioned, and even those who 
know their London well will find their inter- 
est in it heightened by this commentary on 
its former days. 


SAMUEL E. Srwatt. A Memoir. By 
Nina Moore Tiffany.—This book should be 
especially welcome to a large class of readers 
by whom the name of Samuel E. Sewall has 
been often met, but to whom his personality 
is rather indistinct. He was a hero who 
fought most valiantly, but so quietly that the 
world scarce knew that he fought at all. He 
did the noblest things, yet with so little self- 
assertion that the world may justly claim for- 
giveness for not bestowing upon him the 
meed that was his due. Of gentle spirit, 
and before all things loving peace, he was 
yet, from a clear vision of duty, in the thick 
of the anti-slavery fight, giving it the inspi- 
ration of a serene courage and the guidance of 
a clear wisdom and the example of a tireless 
devotion; but to most readers of that struggle 
at the present day he is as a character that 
comes opportunely upon the stage, but is any- 
thing but a leading figure in the play. This 
volume brings him out into the clear, and is 
really our introduction to one whom we have 
long -been- meeting, yet somehow missing, 
and whom it is a grateful privilege to know. 
Our thanks to the author for this happy ac- 
quaintance. In all respects she has per- 
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formed her labor well. The volume is brief, 
yet ample. The style is chaste and clear and 
quiet: there is maintained through it the 
nicest sense of proportion. Of nothing is 
there too little, and nothing is exaggerated, 
Not only is it a book to be valued for the 
light it casts upon that brave reform period, 
but it is a good book for the family centre- 
table, and to be read in the family circle. It 
is also a good book for the Sunday-school : 
what more wholesome reading, especially for 
young men, than a narrative of a life so con- 
secrated and clean and brave? It is pecu- 
liarly a book for women, whose fearless and 
reproachless and devoted knight Mr. Sewall 
ever was. It cannot be read too widely: let 
the benevolent scatter it with profuse hand. 


Quiet TALKS WITH EARNEST PEOPLE. By 
Charles E. Jefferson. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. © $1.—Mr. Jefferson is a lead- 
ing minister in the orthodox Congregational 
church; and these Za/ks, which have ap- 
peared week by week in the columns of the 
Congregationalist, have attracted considerable 
attention, and have been used as the text for 
discussion and argument. Mr. Jefferson be- 
lieves that laymen and clergymen have been 
and are too far apart. For more than ten 
years he was a layman himself, and since he 
began to be a minister the conviction has 
continually deepened in his mind that it is 
partial ignorance, and not total depravity, 
which wrecks so many pastorates and leaves 
so many churches stranded. Hence this 
series of plain, straightforward talks, in 
which he takes the layman into his study, 
and talks to him as a man and a brother 
about certain practical matters in which both 
are interested,—such as sermons, vacations, 
money, liberty, sympathy, and so on. For 
such confidential talks as these the pulpit is 
not the place, and Mr. Jefferson’s description 
of his study may be incidentally recom- 
mended. ‘‘The minister’s study is roomy 
and hospitable. In his library all ecclesias- 
tical divisions and doctrinal differences sink 
into the background. Look at those shelves 
of books! Calvinist and Arminian, Jesuit 
and Puritan, Lutheran and Episcopalian, 
Baptist and Unitarian, Methodist and Pres- 
byterian, heretical saints and orthodox mar- 
tyrs,—all stand quietly together. A live 
preacher lives on them all. His people get 
them all in his sermons. There are at least 
two places on earth where denominational 
titles are lost sight of, and where denomina- 
tional differences do not estrange,—a hymn; 
book and a minister’s library. The branches 
of Christendom differ in polity and defini- 
tion, but they are all alike in their aims and 
needs, ”” 


UNDER THE DoME oF Sv. Pavut’s. By 
Emma Marshall. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50-—Mrs. Marshall’s stories 
are usually worked out carefully with refer- 
ence to the life of some one leader in Eng- 
lish thought or action,—«not necessarily the 
central figure of the book. This is a tale of 
the times in which Sir Christopher Wren 
lived, wrought, suffered, and achieved; and 
Mrs. Marshall has given her usual painstak- 
ing care to the faithful study of available 
sources of information concerning them. 

( 


‘ 
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The incidents in Wren’s life, which are here 
interwoven with imaginary ones connected 
with the fictitious characters, belong to his 
later years, and include a description of the 
day when the last stone above the great dome 
was put in place, his dismissal from the 
surveyorship of the cathedral, and the clos- 
ing days of his life. 


THE Boys oF ’98. By James Otis. Bos- 
ton: Dana Estes & Co. $1.50.—Another 
history of the Spanish War appears, written 
this time by that favorite and prolific writer 
for boys, Mr. Otis. It is a substantial vol- 
ume of nearly four hundred pages, containing 
a clear, straightforward narrative of the suc- 
cessive events during the war, including 
many official reports, letters, and other docu- 
ments, and illustrated by sixty or more repro- 
ductions from photographs and drawings. 
Appendices contain considerable information 
about the Philippine Islands, Santiago, and 
Porto Rico, and a chapter on war-ships and 
signals. The title and the name of the 
author seem to indicate that this is a book 
chiefly intended for boys; but, as a record of 
events, it is quite as interesting for older 
readers. 


HEROES OF THE MIDDLE WEsT. By Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
60 cents.—Full of romance and power is the 
story of the Middle West, as Mrs. Cather- 


wood has gathered it from Parkman, Henne-_ 
pin, Saint-Cosme, and other earlier writers, 


supplementing the material thus gained by 
State records and by local traditions, ‘‘richer 
and often more reliable than history,’’ and 
then vivifying it by the magic of her own 
historic imagination, already tested by older 
readers than those for whom this condensa- 
tion is intended. Marquette and Joliet, 
Tonty, with the copper hand, La Salle, and 
Father Hennepin are all effective heroes; 
and these chapters of United States history 
make up a book which may profitably find a 
place in every child’s library. 


Miscellaneous, 


Elizabeth E. Foulke, the author of Zwi- 
light Stories, has prepared a new book for 
school and home reading, entitled Braided 
Straws, likewise published.by Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. The new book is a little in 
advance of the first in the number of pages 
and illustrations, and it is intended for 
readers somewhat older,—from eight to ten 


or eleven. There is considerable variety in- 


the stories, and ‘the illustrations add to the 
attractiveness of the book, which will prob- 
ably prove as successful as its predecessor. 


We believe, as we have often had occasion 
to say before, that there is room enough and 
to spare for the minor poets, who write out 
of their own hearts and in their own words; 
and Copeland & Day have done good service 
this year in issuing the several slender vol- 
umes of verse which bear their imprint. 
Besides the fact that such poems are often 
welcome for their own sake alone, it is en- 


couraging to believe, as a recent critic of © 


English poetry puts it, that ‘‘a soil which 
can produce such minor poets will one day 
count its many poetic geniuses.’’ Among 
these new books of verse is one simply en- 
titled Poems, by Philip Henry Savage. It 
is less strictly a collection of nature poetry 


a 
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than was Mr. Savage’s first book, but it re- 
flects the same love of spring flowers and au- 
tumn days and distant hills and woodland 
nooks. Nothing is too slight to interest him. 
The silk-weed, with its burden of a seed, the 
curled aster, the single sparrow on an elm- 
tree, are quite enough to move him to poesy. 
A fair example both of his temper and his 
art is the poem numbered eighteen :— 


‘*T know not what it is; but, when I pass 
Some running bit of water in the way, 

_A river brimming silver in the grass, 
And rippled by a trailing alder spray, 


‘*Hold in my heart I cannot from a cry, 
It is so joyful at the merry sight; 


- So gracious is the water running by, 


So full the simple grass is of delight. 


‘* And if, by chance, a redwing, passing near, 
Should light beside me in the alder-tree ; 
And if above the ripple I should hear 
The lusty conversation of the bee, — 


‘<T think that I should lift my voice and sing. 
I know that I should laugh and look 
around, 
As if to catch the meadows answering, 
As if expecting whispers from 
ground.’’ 


The love for New England and the delight 
of friendship find also expression in these 
pages; and one or two poems—notably that 
numbered thirty-nine—are revelations of deep 
feeling on serious themes. 


the 


The poems in Lilla Cabot Perry’s Jmpres- 
sions have a spiritual quality, as well as the 
artistic atmosphere which we have, perhaps, 
the right to expect from one who has made 
her name known in two fields of art. Yet 
the poems are less distinctive than some of 
her previous work. Perhaps this is because 
those in the sequence of ‘‘A Love Story,’’ 
which includes more than one-third of the 
collection, are less original in plan and more 
emotional in character than those which we 
have in mind. The little poem beginning, — 


‘@Love’s not Death’s slave, and fears not his 
undoing, ’’ 


is probably better known than any of the 
others here; and it is a fair example of Mrs. 
Perry’s clearness 
is never happier, perhaps, than with semi- 
classical subjects, —as, for instance, in “With 
a Flower from Carnac,’’ which ends :— 


“But none may know what were their 
thoughts, their lives: 

None e’er may know! none living or un- 
born! 

Were these their tombs, built where the 
strong sea strives 

In vain to hold the warm, elusive sands? 

Were these, hard by, their altars, where, 
forlom, 

They stretched to Heaven imploring, empty 
hands?’’ 


Many of the poems in Mr. Duncan Campbell 
Scott’s collection, Labor and the Angel, give 
one the feeling that they were written simply 
because the poet:couldn’t help it, so naturally 
and spontaneously have the thoughts sung 
themselves in words. There is always a wel- 
come for poetry such as this,—nature poems, 
alive with genuine feeling, graceful fancies, 
and a wholesome enjoyment of beauty and 
home and life. Zhe Wayfarers will give the 
many admirers of Josephine Preston Peabody 
a chance to become better acquainted with 
her work, and will deepen the impression of 
its value. Some of the poems, like the one 
which gives the volume its name, oeThe 
Weavers,’’ ‘‘Pity,’’ and others, are mystical 
and elusive. Others are delicate in senti- 
ment and lyrical in quality. She considers 
carefully the technique of her art, but. the 
thought is always the first consideration., 


and purity of thought, which 
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Books Received. 


To Pusiisuers.—AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly Cereacnrrpe ct under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement publisher's address 
and price, if known. 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
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“4 sane and noble book, strong with 
serious and honest thinking.’— Christian 
Register. 


The Coming People 


By Cuarwes F. Dots, author of 
“The Golden Rule in Business,”’ 
“The American Citizen,” ‘Lux- 
ury and Sacrifice,” etc. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Fields, Factories, and Workshops. By P. Kropotkin. 


3.00. 
rh Federation of the World, By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. $1.00. : i 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Francis Parkman’s Works. Montcalmand Wolfe. 2 vols. 
haa) From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Peto By X. B. Saintine, Translated by Abby L. 


ger, 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. _. 
By Mary E. Rich- 


Friendly Visiting among the Poor. 
mond. $1.00. 


From G.P, Puinam’s Sons, New York. 
Roman Africa. By Gaston Boissier. Authorized English 
version by Arabella Ward. 


From Funk & Wagnails Company, New York. 
Poems. By Richard Realf. Edited by Col. Richard J. 
Hinton. $2.50. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
A Manual of Patrology. By Wallace Nelson Stearns. 


$1.50. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co,, New York. 
A Daughter of Israel. By Rose Porter, 75 cents. 


_ From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
The Ship of the Soul. 50 cents. 
From the Open Court Publishing Company, 
ae Tunes forthe Consecration of Life, 
‘arus. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


PAPIAS 


. And his Contemporaries. A Study of Relig- 

ious Thought in the Second Century. By 

Rev. Epwarp H. HALL. 12mo, $1.25 

[Ready in March.| 

A scholarly, earnest attempt to throw light 
on a very obscure domain of Christian history. 
The excellent scholarship and admirable candor 
of the book make it equally important and at- 
tractive. 


AFTERNOONS IN THE COL- 
LEGE CHAPEL: 


Short Addresses to Young Men on Personal 
Religion. By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEA- 
BoDy, D.D., author of “Mornings in the College 
Chapel,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

“Very delightful addresses they are, as fresh 
as the morning, as clear as the sunshine. They 
cannot fail to stimulate... . We have greatly 
enjoyed the volume.”— Zhe Methodist Times, 
London. 

“They are nobly thoughtful, yet extremely 
simple and unaffected, strong, direct, and tender. 
... The preacher feels the greatness of his privi- 
lege, and is equal to it’—The Christian Advo- 
cate, New York. 


THE GREAT AFFIRMATIONS 
OF RELIGION. 


A Book not for Beginners, but Beginners 

Again. By Rev. THOMAS R. SLIczR, Minis- 

ter of the Church of All Souls, New York. | 

12mo, $1.50. 

“Tt ig a book to be commended to such as 
are ‘crying for the light’ amid intellectual clouds 
created by the conflicting currents of science 
and the creeds, . . . With less fervor than 
Stopford Brooke and more humor than James 
Martineau, we class him spiritually and intel- 
lectually with them.”— Zhe Outlook. 


THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 4 


“Read the book. It is as sinewy in 
logic as it is inspiring in cheer and hope.” 
Boston Herald. 

“The healthy hope and faith born of 
reason that this volume inspires gives 
a feeling that life is well worth living.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 

“Mr. Dole shows that the world is 
growing better, and, what is far more, 
will go on growing better in the years 
and ages to come.”—Boston Transcript. 


Chicago. 
By Paul 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & 60, 


NEW YORK and BOSTON, 


Charles M. Sheldon’s Books 


OVER 440,000 SOLD. 


In His Steps “What would Jesus do ?” 
The Crucifixion of Phillip Strong. 
Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. 
The Twentieth Door. 

His Brother’s Keeper. at 25 cents, and cloth 
Richard Bruce. at 75 cents each. 
Also uniform with the above A Matter of Business 
and selling at the same price By Rev. W. C. Stiigs. 

Other Books by C. M. Sheldon. 

Malcom Kirk, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Redemption of Freetown, cloth, 25 cents. 


ANY FIVE 22228220 te" & 1 OO 


to one address for 


Any Five of above in Cloth 
to one address for $3.00. 


Large type, gilt top, 12 full- 
IN HIS EE ete toves deaitat 
STEPS, 


in blue, white, and gold. In 
ILLUSTRATED. 


box, $1.25. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
THE ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 


215 Madison Street, Chicago. 


All bound in paper 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, *. sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - =~ Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Kitty Knew about Sheep. 


Seven sheep were standing 
By the pasture wall. 
“Tell me,’’ said the teacher 
To her scholars small, 
“One poor sheep was frightened, 
Jumped, and ran away,— 
One from seven,—how many 
Woolly sheep would stay?” 


Up went Kitty’s fingers,— 
A farmer’s daughter she, 
_ Not so bright at figures 
~ As she ought to be. 
“Please, ma’am’— ‘‘Well, then, Kitty, 
Tell us, if you know.” 
**Please, if one jumped over, 
All the rest would go !""* 
—Selected, 
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How Washington kept his Birthdays. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


Washington’s earliest birthdays were spent 
in Westmoreland County, in the old-fash- 
ioned farm-house on the Potomac, where he 
was born. You have all seen pictures of this 
house, with its low, slanting roof and its 
two huge chimneys, one at each end, outside 
the house. It was burned down when Wash- 
ington was about four years old; and the 
family then removed to a farm on the Rappa- 
hannock, opposite Fredericksburg, in Stafford 
County. 

At this latter place young Washington re- 
ceived the rudiments of education at an ‘‘old 
field school-house,’? humble enough in its 
pretensions, and kept by-one of his father’s 
tenants, named Hobby, who was also the sex- 
ton of the parish. The instruction doled out 
to him was of the simplest kind,—reading, 
writing, and ciphering, and, later on, survey- 
ing; but this was supplemented by excellent 
training at home. 

On the broad meadows of the Rappahan- 
nock, near by his home, Washington gave the 
first exhibition of his martial inclinations. 
The boys at Master Hobby’s school were 
divided into two military companies; and 
the rivalry between them was sustained by 
many a parade, sham fight, and snow-ball 
battles and snow-fort sieges. One of these 
spirited contests took place on a 22d of Feb- 
ruary; and the account has come down pretty 
straight, and presents an exciting picture of 
that old time. 

It- was the February of 1743, and Washing- 
ton was eleven years old. The day was damp 
and stormy, with plenty of snow; and the 
two sides had it out on the meadows. Of 
course, Washington was the leader on one 
side; and a boy named William Bustle com- 
manded the rival troop. The mimic battle 
terminated in Washington’s favor, the other 
side being so completely pummelled that we 
do not hear anything more of the claims of 
William Bustle. ‘ 

When Washington was sixteen, he gave up 
going to school, and became a surveyor. 
This took him out into the woods, and he 
had to encounter all sorts of dangers and 
risks. His sixteenth birthday he passed in 
the wilds of Western Virginia, where he was 
surveying a vast tract of land for its owner, 


jupon the stern business of life. 
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He had now fairly entered 
We can 
imagine the rude camp, the brilliant firelight 
under the trees, and the cool winds blowing 
down from the hills, as young Washington 
ate his late supper on the 22d of February, 
1748, in the wilderness of the great Kanawha 
Valley. 2 

His next birthday he spent at Mount Ver- 
non, where he had gone to live with his 
brother Lawrence. He was then a tall, fine 
looking fellow, with manly ways, and had 
had his first love affair,—a sort of boy and 
girl attachment with Anne Carey, his ‘‘low- 
land beauty.’’ On February 22, 1752, 
George and his brother Lawrence were on 
their way home from a trip to Barbadoes, 
whither they had gone in the hope of finding 
health for the master of Mount Vernon, who 
the same year died at his beautiful home, 
which was afterward to be inseparably associ- 
ated with the younger brother. 

About this time Gov. Dinwiddie of Vir- 
ginia commissioned Washington as an officer 
in the army; and he was sent the next year 
as a commissioner to a French fort, claimed 
to have been built as a hostile demonstration 
on English lands. He was absent three 
months on his mission, which he accom- 
plished with tact and judgment. But the war 
cloud spread in a broader and darker shadow, 
and Feb. 22, 1754, saw George Washington 
at Alexandria collecting military supplies 
for use in the impending conflict. In that 
war Washington received his first baptism of 
fire, and is said to have fired the first shot 
that ushered in the old French War. 

Washington’s birthday in 1756 was spent 
in the Northern States, he being on a mis- 
sion to Gov. Shirley of Massachusetts, at 
Boston. He was absent from February 4 to 
March 28, and the whole journey was made 
on horseback. At his next anniversary we 
find him laying papers before the Earl of 
Loudon, with the object of having the Vir- 
ginian troops, which he commanded, put 
upon the regular establishment. 

Feb. 22, 1759, was passed by Washington 
at Mount Vernon, in the society of his wife, 
to whom he had been married about six 
weeks. It was during his honeymoon, and 
there is no doubt but that his natal day was 
properly celebrated. Many of his succeeding 
birthdays were spent at the same charming 
seat, but with no special circumstances to 
make them memorable. 

In February, 1776, the Revolutionary War 
was on; and Washington was at Cambridge 
as commander-in-chief of the American army. 
Mrs. Washington was with him; and they 
were quartered at the Craigie House, since 
famous as the home of Longfellow. He was 
then forty-four years old, and the first gray 
hair was showing at his temples. 

Washington spent his birthday in 1777 at 
his headquarters at Morristown, N.J., and 
that in 1779 at his headquarters at New 
Windsor. -Several of these anniversaries 
must have been rather sad and depressing to 
him; for the war was progressing slowly, and 
the outlook was gloomy. for American inde- 
pendence. But Washington never despaired, 
and ever looked forward to the dawning of a 
brighter day. In the end he was not disap- 
pointed. . 


Lord Fairfax. 
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On Feb. 20, 1783, the preliminary treaty 
of peace with Great Britain was signed; and 
Gen. Washington ate his birthday cake that 
year with the satisfaction of a man who had 
accomplished a great work. He had passed 
the half-century mark, and was the greatest 
man of nis century, ‘‘first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.’’ 


A Desperate Shelling-bee. 


Nan knew a story was forthcoming; for, 
when grandma pushed back her glasses in that 
way, she was recalling one of her quaint, 
true stories of the long ago. 

“‘T think, Nan, I’ve never told you of a 
shelling-bee your great-uncle Ezra and I. 
had when I was eleven and he just turned 
nine.’’ 

“No, grandma. 
Nan, eagerly. 

“Ves, dear; and I shall never forget the 
terrible experience,—not if I live to be a 
hundred. ’Twas an extremely cold winter, 
and the storms were long and frequent. The 
time to which I refer was the early part of 
January. Mother had been sick all winter 
with fever, and she required a good deal of 
medicine; and the only place where this 
could be obtained was at Norway, a distance 
of twenty miles. Father always went on 
snowshoes for whatever mother needed: the 
drifts were too deep for a horse; and, be- 
sides, we were too poor to own one. 

‘*For two or three days father knew he 
must very soon go to Norway, as mother’s 
medicines were getting low; but ’twas so 
intensely cold he kept putting off the jour- 
ney, hoping in the mean time for the 
weather to moderate. 

‘*One afternoon, just before we sat down 
to our scanty meal, mother was lying on the 
bed in the corner; and father came in with 
his broken axe in his hand. While he was 
striking it into a knot, it had broken, owing 
to imperfect welding. 

***Can’t wait any longer, weather or no 
weather!’ he exclaimed. ‘I’ve got to go to 
Norway’— 

‘© *Not for me, James,’ interrupted mother, 
weakly, from the bed. ‘I can stand to go 
without medicine better than you can stand 
this terrible cold.’ 

“* «But I’ve-got to go, or else we’ll freeze!’ 
declared father, quickly. ‘There’s only wood 
enough chopped to last two days. I can get 
an early start, and be part way back by dark 
to-morrow. I can stay at Mason’s shanty 
over night, and get home by ten o’clock next 
day.’ 

“*Tt was useless to protest: we must have 
fuel, and there wasn’t another axe in the 
clearing. 

““7Twas still dark the next morning when 
father started out over the cold, crunching 
snow. Although the sun arose, it didn’t 
stay out long; and before noon the sky was 
completely overcast with dense, leaden clouds. 
Everywhere there was a deathly stillness; but 
shortly after dinner very fine snow began to 
fall, and soon the wind arose and began to 
howl like a monstrous demon. i 

***Vour" poor father;—what will he do?’ 
exclaimed mother. For she well knew what 


Is it true?’’ interrupted 


— 


planned, and hadn’t dared to leave it till the 
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those terrible storms meant,—blizzards you 
call them nowadays. - 

TSS Al through the afternoon the storm and 
cold increased. ‘We must keep the fire going 
all night,’ I reasoned, ‘or we shall freeze to 
death.’ But where were we to get the fuel? 
Father had chopped only enough to last two 
days, and ’twas half gone already! 

***Be careful of it,’ cautioned mother. 
But, careful as we were, before dawn only 
two sticks remained; and the howling wind 
outside seemed to jeer at our helplessness 
more angrily than ever. 

** *Vou’ll have to take the chairs next,’ 
said mother, bravely. 

‘*During the long day-that- followed, arti- 
cle after article we broke up and burned, 
even our mother’s rolling-pin. Still the 
storm continued, and father didn’t come! 

** Mother,’ I said at dusk, ‘there’s noth- 
ing else left to burn: we can’t destroy the 
best things!’ 

‘« ‘Fsther,’ she exclaimed, ‘the corn in the 
chamber! You and Ezra must shell it. 
*Twill give you employment, so you won’t 
go to sleep; and you can keep the fire 
smouldering with the cobs.’ 

‘*I hurriedly brought down basket after 
basket of the corn-ears from the open cham- 
ber, and all night long Ezra and I shelled. 
By midnight the wind began to die down, 
and this gave me courage. I worked fran- 
tically, for Ezra was too numb with cold to 
help me much. Besides, his little fingers 
were worn and bleeding. ’’ 

‘*Weren’t yours, too, grandma?’’ 
rupted Nan. 

“*T didn’t stop for that, child! 
keep us all from freezing: that took all my 
attention, At sunrise—the storm was over, 
and it was evident that the weather had 
somewhat moderated—I threw into the half- 
filled basket the last precious cob. Faintly 
—oh, so faintly—we kept the little fire 
smouldering till noon, when—’twas the hap- 
piest moment of my life—over the high 
drifts I saw father slowly approaching. 

‘*He had reached the shanty, as he had 


inter- 
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storm was over. As soon as the wind had 
died away, he started, fearful of finding us 
frozen; and, Nan, I haven’t a doubt but that 
his fears would have been realized, had it 
not. been for our shelling- bee, —Ezra’s and 
mine.’’—Adelbert F, Caldwell, in Portland 
Beaereritt. 


Tiptoo’s Newspaper. 


Tramp and Tiptoo were friends. Tramp 
was a black-and-tan dog, Tiptoo a gray 
parrot. 

‘At four o’clock every afternoon Tramp 
came into the house, walked up to his mis- 
tress, looked into her face, and waited pa- 
tiently until she gave him a piece of money. 

Tiptoo always watched Tramp as he took 
the money into his mouth. Then, with a 


shrill shriek, she would call: ‘‘Halloa, 
Tramp! Four o’clock, Tramp! Buy a 
paper, Tramp! Herald, Globe, Rek-kid! 
Oh, my! Tramp, tramp, ssid the boys are 
coming !’’ 


This was a long sentence for Tiptoo; but 
Tramp always waited for the word ‘‘com- 


ing.” 


my! 
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the street, and into a small store. 

And Tiptoo, watching intently, would cry, 
as he returned, bearing a paper in his mouth: 
‘‘Tramp’s bought a paper! Oh, my! Oh, 
What a funny dog!’’ 

One day, ‘at four o’clock, Tramp. was away 
with his master. As the moments passed, 
Tiptoo became restléss and excited. She 
hopped from one window to another, and 
looked in ‘all directions for her friend 
Tramp. 

By and by the clock struck. ‘‘One, two, 
three, four, five !’’? counted Tiptoo, in a loud 


voice. 


She waited a few minutes longer, and then 
she sprang upon her mistress’s shoulder. 


‘‘Herald! Globe! Rekkid!’’ she said, 
‘¢Herald! Globe! Rekkid!’’ Once, twice, 
three times. 

And then her mistress. understood her 
meaning. 


‘*Oh!?? she said. ‘‘So you’ll buy a paper, 
if I give you money?’’ 

“Herald! Globe! Rekkid!’? 
Tiptoo, in evident delight. 

‘*Well, take it. Don’t swallow it.’’ 

Out through the window hopped Tiptoo, 
down the path, across the street, and into 
the store. 

Into the store hopped Tiptoo, and sprang 
upon the counter. Then, dropping the 
money, she called imperatively, ‘‘ Herald! 
Globe! Rekkid I’? 

Laughing, wondering, praising her clever- 
ness, the shopman gave her a paper. 

Clutching it firmly in her beak, Tiptoo 
flew down, hopped out into the street, up the 
path, into the parlor. 


Then she flew to her perch; and, rocking |. 


herself back and forth, back and forth, she 
cried: ‘‘Oh,. my! Oh, my! , Tiptoo bought 
a paper! Oh, my! Oh, my! Herald ! 
Globe! Rekkid !’—Illustrated Home Journal. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Doctor’s Little Daughter. 


BY ANNIE A, PRESTON. 


Ruby and Ruth are sisters sweet, 
Whom it is a joy to meet. 

Ruth is grave, and Ruby gay: 

Each has something bright to say. 
Ruby, just three, lisps, ‘‘ Did you know 
Some nights our papa has to go 

To see sick people, in the snow!” 

“He takes nice medicine, to fix 

Them up all right,” said Ruth of six. 
“Papa is good sick folks to cure. 
Sometimes he takes their tem-per-a-ture. 
We’ve never seen one, but we know 
About them: they are high and low, 
We've heard him tell our mamma so.” 


A circus paid a flying visit to a small 
country town; and the price of admission 


was sixpence, children under ten years of age 
half price. It was Edith’s tenth birthday ; 


| Then he would spring through the 
open window, bound down the path, across 


‘the black-skinned servitors. 


screamed 
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|and her brother Tom, aged thirteen, took her 
in the afternoon to see the show. Arrived 


at the door, he put down ninepence, and 
asked for two front seats. ‘‘*How old is the 
little girl??? asked the money-taker, doubt- 
fully. ‘‘Well,’? answered Master Tom, 
‘*this is her tenth birthday; but she was not 
born until rather late in the afternoon.’’ 
The money-taker accepted the statement, and 
handed him the tickets. But it was a close 
shave. 


Four-year-old Bobbie made his first long 
journey the other day. It was to Boston and 
back, and it lasted twenty-four hours. They 
had to take two trains to get there, and 
stayed all night at a big, strange hotel, 
where the negro waiters were such a novelty 
to Bobbie that he fixed all his attention upon 
He returned 
home, the weight of his. travels upon him 
and full of superiority toward all men. 
‘*Well, girlie,’’ he said patronizingly, with 
a fatherly embrace of his two-year-old sister, 


'*Sdoes she ’member me?’’ 


Little Marjorie’s papa is a photographer, 
and Marjorie is always very much interested 
in all his experiments. One evening, as 
they sat together watching the playing of the 
lightning and listening to the distant thunder 
of an approaching storm, Marjorie looked 
up, and said, ‘‘Papa, are the angels taking 


flash-light pictures now?’’ 
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: Good News. 
From “The Arsenal at Springfield.” 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “‘ Peace! ’’ 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals 
The holy melodies of love arise. 
— Longfellow. 


Pacification. 


All the country understands at last what 
nineteen-twentieths of the people understood 
before,—that our mission on the coast of 
Asia is that of emancipation and liberation. 
It is a mission which we have had before 
now in our dealings with the people of the 
Mississippi purchase, with those of the Flor- 
ida purchase, with Arizona, New Mexico, 
and California, or more lately with Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

With the Asiatic islands new conditions 
are involved. There is, therefore, a special 
interest in the great object-lesson which Sir 
Andrew Clarke, ‘‘The Pacificator,’’ and his 
successors have given us since 1874, in the 
Straits Settlement and the fifteen native 
States which are now united in what may be 
called ‘‘the United States of Malasca.’’ 

It is necessary to call Sir Andrew Clarke 
by the great name of ‘‘The Pacificator,’’ to 
distinguish him from his great contemporary, 
the physician to the queen. 

The English government has on hand a 
very interesting bit of administration, which, 
on a small scale, illustrates admirably the 
value of a permanent tribunal to adjust dif- 
ferences between States. 

It consists in the confederacy formed 
within the last fifteen years among the chiefs 
of the small native States of the peninsula of 
Malacca. 

As early as 1819, at the instance of Sir 
Stanford Raffles, the Indian government had 
established the English colony of Singapore. 
England had three very small dependencies 
in the neighborhood, —Penang, the Dindings, 
Malacca, so called; and these came to be 
known as the Straits Settlements. The rest 
of the peninsula was held by a great number 
of petty tribes, constantly at war, and under 
no control but that of force from powers 
whose commerce they interrupted. The home 
government of England seems to have been. 
very unwilling to attempt any control of these 
States. And until 1874, when at last it 
interfered with their foreign relations, the 
people were, to all intents and purposes, 
living in the Middle Ages; for each State 
had its own sultan under a complete feudal 
system. 

Their wars with each other brought about 
a complete anarchy. ‘‘Up to the year 
1874,’’ writes Mr. Swettenham, ‘‘all these 
countries excepting Johor and Pahang had 
been in a very unhappy state.’’ Perak was 


‘torn by intestine troubles. 
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becoming a stronghold of pirates. The 
leaders of this strife, taking a base in the 
English settlement of Penang, sent orders 
and supplies to the fighters, ‘‘while they 
were in comparative safety.’’ It was said 
that in one day three thousand men were 
killed in one of these disturbances in Larut. 

Selangor was even worse, if such a thing 
were possible. And in all these ‘‘States’’ 
the feudal lords fought against each other, 
without any intervention of the respective 
‘‘sultans.’’ All these disturbances were over- 
whelming the sultans with debt, however. 
Without attempting the least detail, it is 
enough to say that, excepting Johor and 
Pahang, all of them were at war; and they 
were so jealous of each other that their con- 
dition was scarcely better. 4 

Under these conditions, Sir Andrew Clarke, 
the British governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, met the principal Chinese of Penang 
and of Larut in January, 1874. By treating 
both factions equally, he effected a recon- 
ciliation, which stopped at once all piracy 
by sea, and made a step toward further medi- 
ation. f 

Every one knew that the home government 
did not wish any more territory, and would 
not assume any. But, at the solicitation of 
the Malay chiefs themselves, Sir Andrew 
Clarke sent ‘‘residents’’ to the chief settle- 
ments, ‘‘to teach them to govern the coun- 
try.’’? They agreed to leave all foreign rela- 
tions to the English governor of Singapore. 
They paid the expenses of the residents, but 
all the revenues besides were in the hands of 
the sultans and chiefs. 

Of this whole history the interesting detail 
is given in the papers submitted to the 
Senate with the treaty. It is perhaps a pity 
that, in the midst of discussions about borax 
and salycilic acid, this interesting contribu- 
tion to the history of peace should have been 
generally overlooked or disregarded. Simply, 
it is the story of the union in one confeder- 
acy of nearly twenty different feudal States, 
each with its wretched sultan, who were 
wasting all their resources on mutual wars. 
If the sultans themselves did not fight, the 
fighting was done by the lesser chiefs, who 
correspond precisely in this feudal system 
with the barons of Europe in the Middle 
Ages. Sir Andrew Clarke was the governor 
of Singapore and the Straits Settlements. 
By personal visits to these feudal chiefs, he 
made them understand that England did not 
want an inch of their territory or a penny of 
their revenue. A first step was taken in a 
sort of union of what were known as the 
‘‘Nine States.’’ One by one the sultans of 
the larger States agreed to abandon maritime 
piracy, and to submit their mutual disputes, 
not to feudal battles, but to the arbitrament 
of the English authorities at Singapore. 

Those authorities, on the other hand, were 
ready enough to agree that they would not 
take either revenue or land from the chiefs, 
nor interfere with their government, unless 
they asked for ‘‘residents.’’ Many of them, 
as has been said, did ask for such residents. 

This simple system has now been running 
for ten years with perfect success. The 
result is that the sultans are now rich where 
they were poor. What is more, their people 


Larut was fast’ 
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ate rich whete they wete poor, and happy 
where they were wretched. For many tropical 
products the peninsula is the richest country 
that God’s sun shines upon. The value and 
quantity of its products have increased enor- 
mously-since ‘‘The Pacificator’’ took hold of 
his great enterprise. The intelligent reader 
who may wish to follow the details of this 
great enterprise will find them in the Senate 
report alluded to, in the English Blue Books, 
in the Proceedings of the Singapore Branch 
of the Asiatic Society, and in some refer- 
ences in the correspondence of the American 
Board of Commissioners. 
Epwarp E. Hate. 


Mrs. Buford’s Appeal. 


No one will read Mrs. Buford’s appeal, of 
which we publish a part, without profound 
sympathy. We shall be pleased at the office 
of Lend a Hand, to forward any contributions 
which may be sent to us, for work so simple 
and effective as hers. E. E. HALE. 


Correspondence, 


. » . ‘*Much has been done to educate and 
elevate the negro, and there are many noble 
institutions for that purpose at the South; 
but his physical condition has been too much 
neglected. Iam speaking now of a class you 
have never seen,—the old field-plantation 
negroes, those who lived in hordes on our 
large plantations and worked from sunrise to 
sunset, like dumb, driven cattle, under the 
eye of the brutal overseer. You think they 
are all dead,—these poor, forgotten wrecks of 
the old slavery days; but, if you could go 
into their cabins as I do, and see the poor, 
old, bent, bleared, blind, drawn men and 
women, looking like old, broken-down, worn- 
out animals, you would realize how many 
still survive, and drag out miserable lives of 
abject want and semi-starvation. 

‘*Please have patience to read this letter; 
and I will tell you, as briefly as I can, the 
sorrowful story of my life-work. I am a 
Southern woman, and have lived always in 
Southern Virginia. Black faces have sur- 
rounded me from my birth, and I thank God 
I cannot remember the time when my heart 
was not aching with unavailing pity for them. 
My father owned hundreds of these ‘chattels’ ; 
and I remember well long years ago, when 
I, a poor, motherless little child, used to 
gather the children on his large plantation 
around me, and try to teach them to read and 
write. 

‘‘But, after my marriage, and the war was 
over, a gulf wide and impassable separated 
the master and slaves. They distrusted us; 
and we~-could not forgive them for being 
free, and politically our equals. At last I 
succeeded in establishing a Sunday-school at 


Desk Ware 


one of their rude log huts. 


was , raised, and sent to me at once. 
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Gradually I 
gained their love and confidence: hundreds 
thronged to my school. I then opened a 
daily school for them. Pitying the half- 
naked, half-starved little children who came 
to me, I followed: them to their desolate 
homes. Few white persons, except those as 


poor and ignorant as the negroes themselves, 


have ever entered these wretched hovels, 
built ef logs daubed with red mud, whichsare 
dotted about through the pine forests and old 
fields of the South. Reeking with filth and 
all foul, unwholesome odors, teeming with 
wild, unkempt children, a poor old man or 
woman—worn out, useless, helpless—huddled 
in one corner, I have seen in these shanties 
such misery and suffering as I shudder to 
recall.. 

“But. what could ji a lone woman, do? 
How could one feeble hand stem such a tor- 
rent of misery? Pitying them always, yearn- 
ing to help them, I ventured to appeal for 
money to build a small hospital, where a few 
patients could be received, a free dispensary 
opened, and medicine, food, and clothing 
given to these helpless ones. This appeal 
was published in the Churchman in October, 
1882, and aroused much interest. The money 
The 
hospital was built, —the first. ever built for 
a negro. For years it stood, a harbor and 
a home for the poorest, most friendless of 
God’s children. | In the spring of 1891 it was 
burned, to the ground. Again, strong, pity- 
ing, helping hands were stretched out to me. 
A. larger, more substantial building soon 
replaced the poor burned one; and a smaller 
one was erected for an orphanage for the 
poor little waifs orphaned or abandoned by 
their poor girl-mothers.. 

For years both houses have heen crowded ; 
and thousands of this poor, blighted race 
have been tenderly cared for in sickness, 
warmed, clothed, fed by the Christian men 
and women who have helped me. But now 
many of my best and truest friends are gone. 
I am growing old. and tired and, broken 
down. People grow tired of old things, and 
like newer, nobler objects. for their blessed 
¢harities. I have no endowment,—nothing 
but the voluntary contributions of my God- 
given friends. 

_‘*There is no other asylum, for these poor 

sufferers: they will starve and die if I do 
not have the means to provide for them. I 
know other charities claim your sympathy 
and interest; but none more pitiful can there 
be on earth, nor creatures more forlorn and 
pitiful than my poor negroes. ’’ 


Western Letter. 


The rumored call of Dr. Hirsch of Sinai 
Congregation of this city to one, of the most 
prominent Jewish congregations of . New 
York, following so closely upon the call of 
Dr. Hillis to Brooklyn, has been deemed by 
some to be a cause of boasting on the part of 
Chicago. ib _this spirit one of our papers 
publishes pictures. of more than a dozen able 
preachers. who have been taken from Chi- 
cago to Greater New York in recent years. 
But, though-it is true that New York finds 
her best ministers in Chicago, it is hardly 


‘ence for evil or for good can be exerted. 
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a cause of boasting on our part. The current | preachers in every denomination should come, 
of great preachers ought to set toward Chi- when they have proved their exgerness else- 
cago, and not away from it. This city is by | where. 

all odds the most important centre of popula- For this reason it is to be regretted that 
tion in our country. Its very position makes | Dr. Hillis’s place in Central Music Hall has 
it the heart of the country in a way that no|been filled by Dr. Gunsaulus of Plymouth 
seaside city, however great, can be. More|Church rather than by some young preacher 
and more, with each year of growth, this is|of approved power from elsewhere. A young 
becoming the place where the mightiest influ-|man might not have been able to make his 
influence felt at the first, but such influence 
as he did win would have been just so much 
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clear gain to the forces for good in our city. 
But, if the Central Church pulpit was to be 
filled by a Chicago preacher of the theology 
of Swing and Hillis, Dr. Gunsaulus seems 
the logical candidate. His dramatic manner 
- and rhetorical matter will no doubt draw a 
crowd, while his broad spirit will certainly 
not narrow the work of his two predecessors. 
His success in persuading one of his Plym- 
outh congregation to start the Armour Insti- 
tute makes it not unreasonable to hope that 
his ministry may result in some such practi- 
cal philanthropy in connection with his Cen- 
tral Music Hall congregation. 

The Boston readers of the Register will be 
interested to know that we, too, have a series 
of ‘‘Monday lectures’’; though their interest 
may be somewhat lessened by learning that 
these lectures are to be delivered by Prof. 
George Herron of the college at Grinnell, 
Ia., who will speak in Central Music Hall 
for eight consecutive Mondays, beginning 
February 20. His topic is ‘*Municipal 
Ideals,’’ and he advertises himself as ‘‘a 
prophet’’ on this subject. Certainly, there 
is need of all the prohetic fire we can secure 
to rouse the people sufficiently to free us 
from the clutch of the corporations we have 
been fighting so long. The most terrible 
revelation yet made was the evidence recently 
given that some of the street-car companies 
had been bribing jurymen to refuse compen- 
sation for the poor victims maimed by the 
cars, and that the bribes had been given by 
the very officers appointed by the court to 
také charge of the jurymen, and keep them 
from improper influences. Such heartless 
cruelty as this is enough to make the very 
stones cry out against it, so that we cannot 
wonder when men crowd to hear a Herron, with 
all his dangerous exaggerations and misrep- 
resentations. Our corporations have put ter- 
rible weapons in his hands. 

The programme of the annual meeting of 
the Western Unitarian Conference has been 
so far shaped that we can be sure of having 
a most interesting series of meetings. The 
date has been fixed from May 22 to May 
25, 1899. One of the evenings will be taken 
up with ‘‘The Gospel for the Age,’’ divided 
into ‘‘Its Natural Character,’’ ‘‘Its Human 
Authority,’’ ‘‘Its Usefulness to Society,’’ 
‘‘Tts Helpfulness to the Individual,’’ and 
‘‘Tts Missionary Impulse and Method.’’ An- 
other evening has been devoted to ‘‘ Religion 
in Current Literature,’’ as found in Kip- 
ling, Amiel, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and Walt 
Whitman; while on one of the afternoons 
the vital question of ‘‘The Ethics of Creed 
Subscription’’ will be discussed, and on an- 
other afternoon the practical details of 
‘“*Church Methods in the City and in the 
Country’’ will receive attention. Room will 
be found, also, for the work of the Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and the Branch 
Alliances, and kindred societies: The Min- 
isters’ Institute, which was found so helpful 
last year, will be continued this year; though 
it will meet at the beginning of the confer- 
ence instead of at the end. 

Special efforts will be made to secure rep- 
resentation from a larger number of our so- 
cieties than ever before; and all of the 
churches of the Western Conference will be 
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asked to pledge definite contributions toward 
the missionary work of the conference, as 
many of them have done in the past. Al- 
though the income of the conference this year 
will be enough to meet the current expenses 
if all the churches pay their pledges, yet the 
missionary work of the conference has been 
greatly hindered the past few months by the 
fact that the contributions have been largely 
in arrears, so that the secretary could not lay 
out work in: advance or attempt new fields 
or even revive old ones. If our missionary 
work is to be carried on and our headquarters 
in Chicago maintained, the Western Confer- 
ence must be supported by the churches of the 
West. A. W. G. 


Our Educational Work. 


Apropos to the recently reported offer, 
through Dr. Savage, of an estate to be used 
in founding a school for boys, it may not 
be out of place to recall some resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian Association at Lebanon, 
Nov. 3, 1898, which failed to appear in the 
report of the meeting. Following an address 
on ‘‘Our Educational Work,’’ by Lyman 
Clark, action was taken as follows :— 


_ Resolved, That the New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion fraternally petitions the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for careful consideration of the expediency of a more 
distinct recognition and organization of education as one 
of the departments of our denominational work. 

Resolved, That this Association recommends to the 
Unitarian people such liberality in behalf of education as, 
while generously supporting existing schools, will furnish 
the American Unitarian Association special funds for edu- 
cational purposes in addition to funds now on hand. 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to forward 
copies of these resolutions to the secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Christzan Register. 


The friends who are seeking the establish- 
ment of a school for boys will be interested, 
perhaps, in learning that the need for educa- 
tional liberality has thus expressed itself in 
New Hampshire. The experience of one of 
our schools indicates the need of a consider- 
able endowment from the beginning. 

LG 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Owing to the storm, there was no quorum 
of the board of directors at their regular 
meeting of February 14. The business pre- 
pared for the board will go over until the 
meeting of March 14. The activities of the 
secretary of the Association since January 1, 
beyond the conduct of the correspondence 
and the discharge of the usual office duties, 
have included preaching at Salem, Taunton, 
Brockton, Charlestown, and Second Church, 
Boston, Mass., Dover and Newington, N.H., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. He also has ad- 
dressed the Worcester Conference at Worces- 
ter, the Unitarian Clubs of Boston ahd 
Keene, N.H., the Connecticut Valley Club 
at Northampton, Branch Alliances in Boston 
and Cambridge, the Hale Club of Boston, 
and the Harvard Unitarian Club. He has 
also lectured at Chelmsford. He has pre- 
pared the business for the meetings of the 
directors of the Association, the trustees of 
the Church Building Loan Fund, and the 
Council of the New England Conferences. 
Engagements for the coming week include 
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addresses before the Channing Club of Bos- 
ton and the Norfolk Conference. 

The secretary may perhaps be pardoned if 
he sometimes longs for the day when the 
burdens of his office can be a little more dis- 
tributed. When will the income of the As- 
sociation be increased so as to justify the 
appointment of an adequate staff to conduct 
the ever-increasing business, and to enable 
the Association to meet more of the just 
demands made upon it? Obvious physical 
reasons oblige the secretary to decline more 
invitations to speak and preach than he ac- 
cepts. The Association ought to be able to 
command the services, not only of three ad- 
ditional missionary superintendents, but also 
of a corresponding secretary, a publishing 
agent, a librarian, and a corps of volunteer 
speakers and evangelists. For one man to 
discharge all these duties is a certainly un- 
desirable, though at present apparently a nec- 
essary, economy. ~ SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


The adjourned meeting of the members of 
near-by unions and friends, called for Mon- 
day, February 13, at headquarters, was post- 
poned till Monday, February 27, same time 
and place. Invitations will be sent out this 
week to unions within reach of Boston to 
attend the joint rally of the Universalist 
Christian Union and our Religious Union at 
the Every-day Church, Shawmut Avenue, 
March 15. The guests will gather informally 
in the parlors for the supper at six o’clock. 
This will be followed by spicy little speeches 
by two representatives from each body. 
Those who have attended these meetings 
before know this is one of the chief features 
of the occasion. The public rally will be 
in the auditorium at eight, preceded by a song 
service. The speakers will be Charles Neal 
Barney, Esq., president of the Massachusetts 
Christian Union, and Roland W. Boyden, 
Esq., president of our National Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


March 5, ‘‘Our Interpretation of Lént’’: 
Joel ii. 13; Hosea xii. 6; Micah vi. 6 and 
8; sermons of Savage, ‘‘The True Law of 
Sacrifice,’” Seventh Series, No. 29, ‘‘ First 
Sunday in Lent,’’ Fifteenth Series, No. 20 
(5 cents each). 

Note.—The article on this topic did not 
reach the office in time for use this week. 
We are glad, however, to give some extracts 
from a paper by Miss Lillian E. Baker,. a 
member of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, Sheffield, Eng. 


DaILty HELps. 


Help is anything that tends to lighten a 
burden or trouble of this life. ‘‘A little 
help is worth a deal of pity.’ Where mate- 
rial assistance is impossible, sympathy, tact- 
fully expressed, brightens many a weary life. 
Words, of encouragement or advice; a kind 
look; sometimes even a cross look, which 
deters us from doing something we ought not 
to’ do,—these may be helpful. A little girl 
in a hospital, to whom I took flowers, kissed 
them just before a severe surgical operation; 
and her first glance, on regaining conscience, 
was to her vase of flowers. 

Our fellow-workers: we never find two 
alike. But one with a patient, loving, and 
unselfish heart, sharing our hardships and 
trials, what a daily help, to be sure! A 
bit from the poets is a great help. Longfel- 


low’s poems have been more a daily help to. 
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me than any I have ever read. I have always 
found something to soothe and help me as 
soon as I opened the volume. But, of all 
the books I have read, the one to help me 
the most is ‘‘The Life of Christ.’? We 
must let our minds dwell upon his love, upon 
the beauty, the perfection of his character in 
his self-denial and humiliation, his purity, 
and his holiness. It is by copying him we 
are to be transformed into his likeness, and 
with the spirit of Christ we shall do the 
same works of righteousness and obedience. 
Then prayer is a daily help. Each morning 
consecrate yourself to God for that day. 
Surrender all your plans to him, to be car- 
ried out or given up, as he thinks best. If 
we are true followers of Jesus, we shall carry 
his religion into everything that we do, and 
reveal to men the Spirit of Christ. 

The great help of my life has been coming 
from a very High Church into the Unitarian 
faith. I asked the vicar to explain certain 
things, but only grew more puzzled and felt 
more wicked and farther away from God. 
I met with Unitarian friends, who seemed to 
understand their religion. By the help of | Medford, West Newton, Somerville, Water- 
some services and a few papers, I began to| town, Waverley, Weston, and Wellesley Hills. 


understand the Unitarian teaching. My new! a+ the Hollis Street Theatre, Sunday even- 


faith brings me near to God as a loving ing, February 19, Rev. B. Fay Mills gave an 


Father instead of an awful one, who would . 
condemn me to eternal punishment. A few address on ‘' The World fo come, ’? speaking 
2 not of a future existence, which he intends 


words from a German friend settled my wav- t ider i 1 ‘dd b € th 
ering mind, and caused me to accept my See S re ater address, but of the pos- 
present faith. She little dreamed the words sibilities for the development of life on this 
fi = : planet. Mr. Mills outlined rapidly past 
she said would help me so much, and change material growth, and argued that a continua- 


Merwhols course of my life. tion was assured, suggesting that, from the 


ee: peint = wnselish; Lae Sor Cet: discovery of other forces than those now 
gives depth, stability, and Christ-like loveli- known, man might ultimately come into pos- 


ness to the character, and brings peace and 3 A : 

happiness to its possessor. Those who thus | S¢S8!08 of the universal noe of physical, 

devote themselves to the good of others are ue ava = ee Bi aie ve 
é : ' an , 

most surely working out their own salvation. true man of the future, outgrowing at every 


point his animal descent, would win unity 
with the Universal Cause. He quoted Vic- 
tor Hugo’s saying, ‘‘I am the tadpole of an 
archangel,’’ and said such conceptions invite 


Boston.—Dr. E. E. Hale’s lecture on 
‘‘The Claims of Unitarianism on People of 
Liberal Thought,’’ in the Monday evening 
Mills course at Parker Memorial, was post- 
poned from last Monday to February 27 on 
account of the severe storm. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, February 27, at 10.30. 
Speaker, Rev. James De Normandie, D.D. 
Subject, ‘‘The Practical Work of the Minis- 
try.’? Emest C. Smith, Secretary. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thurs- 
day, March 2, at eleven o’clock. All mem- 
bers are cordially invited. New Branches 
will be especially welcome. The following 
Alliances were represented at the last meet- 
ing, held February 2: Arlington, Belmont, 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Framingham, 
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‘) to remain but one year. 
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By the end of that ~ 
year, however, he had become so attached to 
his work and its associations in Ann Arbor 
that he remained more than a dozen years, — 
indeed, until the close of his ministeria 
career. After him came Rev. Joseph H. 
Allen and Rev. J. T. Sunderland. Rev. 
James T. Bixby and Rev. John C. Kimball 
each occupied the pulpit for a year, while 
Mr. Sunderland had leave of absence. The 
young men. and women, who first heard of 
our liberal gospel from the mouths of this 
line of able preachers, during the last thirty- 
four years are scattered all over the great West 
and South, many of them now filling promi- 
nent national positions. The present pastor, 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, has occupied the 
pulpit since last October. His audiences, 
already large in the morning, are gradually 
increasing in numbers. All the activities of 
the church are in successful operation. The 
Ladies’ Union, the Sunday-school, the 
King’s Daughters, the Unity Club, and the 
Young People’s Union, all are prosperous, 
and all are doing an influential work. The 
annual supper, one of the yearly events of 
the church, held a few evenings ago, was one 
of the most successful in the history of the 
society. Prof. William H. Pettee presided 
at the tables in his usual delightful manner; 
and speeches were made by Prof. W. P. 
Lombard, formerly of Massachusetts, Dr. 
John R. Effinger, Jr., formerly of Chicago, 
and Prof. Albert H. Walker, a special lect- 
urer in the Law Department of the Univer+ 
sity, from New York. Reports were made 
by the officers of each of the organizations 
connected with the church. Mr. Crooker, in 
the closing speech of the evening, made a 
touching and beautiful reference to his pred- 
ecessors in the pulpit; and then, with the 
singing of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ the gathering 
dispersed. There are now more than three 
thousand students in the University. These 
students are gathered from every portion of 
the country,-and some of them from foreign 


Cards with Scripture texts and passages of 
poetry are still of value in kindergarten and 
primary work. A revised set of twenty-five 
cards has just been issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society to meet the needs of 
teachers in the younger classes. The texts 
and the passages of poetry are carefully se- 
lected, the cards are of different colors, and 
the entire set is calculated to be attractive as 
well as useful. Price 15 cents a set. 


In the same direction are the carefully 
chosen mottoes and sentiments contained in 
“Tittle Thoughts made larger,’? by Mrs. 
Clara K. Daly and Miss Lizzie C. Estey. 
New editions of Grades 1 and 3 have just 
been issued by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. These will be found very helpful in 
the hands of thoughtful teachers. Though 
they are without pictures, they suggest val- 
uable thoughts and illustrations. Price of 
first-grade cards, 10 cents a set; of the third- 
grade cards, 15 cents per set. 


The new leaflet lessons on ‘‘Character- 
building’’ have started in well. The issues 
for March are now ready, and comprehend 
the following subjects: ‘‘Honor,’’ ‘‘Fidel- 
ity,’’ ‘‘Courtesy,”’ ‘¢Firmness. ’’ This 
course of lessons affords a fine opportunity 


man to patience and purity, stimulate him to 
unselfishness, and inspire with an infinite 
hope. 


Thirty-four years ago the American Unita- 
rian Association began 
Arbor by sending Rev. Charles H. Brigham, 
with the agreement that he should be asked 


lands, and a great majority of them from 
communities where our literal gospel has 
never been heard. It is therefore apparent 
what an important point Ann Arbor is. The 
American Unitarian Association has been 
especially fortunate in its’ representatives at 
Ann Arbor; and no one can calculate or 
estimate the influence and value of their 
work upon the young and plastic minds of 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Rev. J. H. Crooker: 


its work in Ann 


THE MIDDLE COURSE. 


Medio tutissimus ibis: You will go safest 
in the middle. The medium line between the 
wild extravagance of the swell shops and the 
equally wild economy of bargain furniture will 
inevitably lead you to 48 Canal Street. __ 

We treat the richest goods a shade more 
casually than other houses. We have nothing 
that is not for sale at a small margin above 
actual cost. The immense volume of our busi_ 
ness gives us no time to dally with high prices 
in the hope of large profits. 


- Here, for example, is a Sofa representing a new Drawing-room Suit, built on the 
latest fashionable lines. It will supply a very rich effect at the smallest possible cost 
and this, we take it, is the aim to be sought. 

Notice the double convex of the back of this sofa, The covering is a Satin Damask. 
The three pieces are in complimentary color tones. It is a very beautiful set. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
43 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


for interesting and practical work among the 
pupils by the teachers. The truths of religion 
are brought to bear on personal conduct and 
daily life; and these subjects ought to be 
opportunities for very satisfactory sessions of 
classes. They also allow for general remarks 
by the superintendent, applicable to the 
whole school. Both Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced grades are published in one four-page 
leaflet. The Advanced grade is prepared by 
Rev. Albert Walkley, and the Intermediate 
by Rev. Edward A. Horton, Price 75 cents 
‘a hundred leaflets, 
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students who have gathered here during the 
last thirty-four years, from nearly every quar- 
ter of the world. 


© Athol, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst: The pastor has planned 
a series of special religious services to be 
held in our church on successive Wednesday 
evenings, at 7.45. The programme is as fol 
lows: Wednesday, March 1, Rev. J. S. Cutler 
(Universalist) of Orange; Wednesday, March 
8, Rev. J. D. Reid of All Souls, Greenfield ; 
Wednesday, March 15, Rev. A. S. Garver 
of Worcester; Wednesday, March 22, Rev. 
J. C. Jaynes of West Newton; Good Friday, 
March 31, Rev. S. A. Eliot, secretary of 
American Unitarian Association; Wednes- 
day, April 5, platform meeting, to be ad 
dressed by several clergymen. 


Atlanta, Ga.— Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Walter S. Vail: This little church, 
with its able leader, has not a large member- 
ship, owing to many who attend being tran- 
sient in the city; but the few are deeply 
interested, and many strangers come in to 
hear the good words spoken. Our Alliance 
held a very successful Christmas sale, realiz- 
ing over $125, including donations of 
money. We wish to extend to kind friends 
and sister Branches our gratefulness for their 
interest and help. It gives much encourage- 
ment to the ladies to be able to start the year 
in a little better financial state, but sorry to 
add yet needing much to meet the demand, 
and carry on the good work, which, at best, 
has but few resources An Elliott Club has 
been organized among the young people, 
which meets twice a month, having papers 
and music by its members, and proves to be 
of much help in, drawing the young socially. 
The Sunday-school has a very earnest super- 
intendent, making it of interest, with the aid 
of pastor and teachers. There are forty 
members, thirty-five average attendance. 
They gave a Christmas concert and tree to 
the poor children of the city, each member 
donating something as a gift, and which 
proved to give pleasure to school and less 
fortunate little ones. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton Chapel: 
Sunday, February 26, 7.30 P.M., Rev. 
George Hodges, D.D., will preach. 


Chelsea, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles A. Place: An open meeting of 
the Chelsea Branch of the Women’s Alliance 
was held in the vestry of tle Unitarian 
church on the afternoon of February 6. 
Twenty-five delegates were present from the 
Branches of Rev. E. E. Hale’s church, the 
Hawes Place Church, South Boston, Allston, 
Beachmont, Jamaica Plain, Somerville, and 
Winthrop. Mr. Place gave an interesting 
talk on the prophets Ezekiel and Jeremiah, 
after which refreshments were served. ‘The 
meeting was an exceptionally pleasant one. 


Chicago, Ill.—Third Church, Rev. F. C. 
Southworth: Annual meetings are always 
pleasant occasions at the Third Church; but 
circumstances combined to make the one held 
on January 9 of more than usual enjoyment. 
It was the first gathering of the kind to occur 
in the new church home. At 6.30 P.M. the 
members and friends sat down to supper; and 
at eight o'clock the meeting was called to 


order, Dr. Samuel Willard being chosen 
chairman. Before proceeding to the busi- 
ness, Mr. C. L. Wilder, of the board of 


trustees, took the floor, and in a few well- 
chosen words presented to Mr. J. M. Wanzer, 
for so long the faithful chairman of the 
board, a handsome gold watch and: chain, as 
a token of the apprec:ation. of the members 
of the church. The recipient was completely 
taken by surprise, but briefly returned thanks 
for the gift. After this pleasant interrup- 
tion the business was taken up, and various 
reports read. The report of the minister, 
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Rev. F. C. Southworth, dealt with questions. 
of importance to the church and its growth, 


| dwelling upon the need of greater personal 


responsibility, particularly among the young 
people. He urged the uecessity of prompt- 
ness in attendance, the more especially as the 
time of service has been changed to 10.30 
instead of 11, as formerly. Mention was 
also made of the change in form of service, 
adopted last May, as an experiment. and 
which had proved so satisfactory that it was 
decided to continue the same indefinitely. 
The trustees, through the chairman, pre- 
sented a report dealing with the financial 
affairs of the church. Details were given of 
the completion of the new building, and 
regret expressed over the failure to dispose 
of the other lots and house, as had been 
expected, With the certainty of a strong 
advance in values in the near future, how- 
ever, it is confidently expected that this can 
be done without too great a sacrifice, as 
would be the case if a forced sale were 
made. The report of the treasurer, Mr. 
William I. Marshall, showed this year a 
small balance on the wrong side, due to the 
inability to sell the old property, and the 
expenses attendant upon finishing the new 
building. Miss Eva G. Wanzer, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, reported a 
healthy growth in the same, and stated that, 
though of necessity some left when the 
change was made to the new location, this 
loss was more than made up by accessions of 
new pupils since that time. The Sunday- 
school treasury was reported by Miss Edith 
Hall to be in a satisfactory condition. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society, through Mrs. J. M 
Wanzer, reported a large amount of sewing 
done, both for charity and for the bazaar 
held in November. They have also remem- 
bered at various times during the year aged 
friends in need of contributions. Miss Mary 
A. George reported for the Sunshine Circle 
of the Lend a Hand Club that the circle had 
co-operated with the Ladies’ Aid Society and 
Branch Alliance in preparing for the bazaar. 

Miss Ellen F. Marshall, the secretary of 
the Branch Alliance, reported a prosperous 
and profitable year, with well-attended meet- 
ings and an interesting programme of study. 
Mrs. B. Ward Dix, president of the National 
Alliance, favored the Branch with a visit in 
November. The Branch has given under its 
auspices during the past year seven lectures, 
the.profits from which have been turned over 
to the church treasury, for the furnishing and 
general expense funds. A flourishing Post- 
office Mission is maintained by the Branch, 
with about twenty correspondents in various 
parts of the West. Dr. F. W. Stephan, as 
secretary of the Unity Club, presented the 
season’s programme, and reported that the 
membership had increased from twenty at the 
organization to thirty-six at the present time; 
and at the meetings open to the public the 
attendance averaged forty-two. The resigna- 
tion of Mr. J. Franklin Hughes, the efficient 
and accomplished organist who has. served us 
so long and faithfully, on account of press- 
(ing business duties, was received and reluc- 
tantly accepted, resolutions of regard being 
passed and the secretary instructed to send 
a copy of the same to Mr. Hughes. Messrs. 
(A. M. Lewis and F. M. Gale were re-elected 
.trustees to succeed themselves, and Mr. 
W. H. Hall to succeed Mr. H. H. Badger, 
who declined re-election. Mr. William I 
Marshall was likewise re-elected secretary 
and treasurer. The bazaar referred to was 
more than usually successful, the entire 
profits therefrom amounting to $235.99. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The First Congrega- 
tional Church held its annual parish meeting 
and supper in the early part of January, and 
reported all bills paid, with a credit balance 
}in the treasury. The supper custom has been 
‘found here, as elsewhere, to be an effective: 
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instrumentality for getting full business 
meetings for discussion of the church work. 
This church has in its audience-room, where 
it is readily seen by all comers, a handsome 
bookcase of denominational and other liter- 
ature of the religion of the reason. Mr. 
Thayer’s February topics are ‘‘ Jesus in Mod- 
ern Life,’’ ‘‘The Great’ Refusal.’’ ‘‘The One 
Talent,’’ and ‘‘Martyrs for Religion.’’ The 
Women’s Alliance, at its meeting for the 
month, listened to a paper on ‘‘The Habit 
and Power of Thought,’’ by Prof. Benedict 
of Cincinnati University. 


Danvers, Mass.—A most enjoyable social 
evening was spent at Unity Chapel on Feb- 
ruary 3. A bountiful New England supper, 
was served by the ladies of the parish, after 
which Rey. George D. Latimer of Salem 
entertained the company with his charming 
account of his trip to Touraine. 


Haverhill, Mass.— First Parish, Rev. 
F. A. Gilmore: The pastor is carrying on 
a series of sermons on ‘‘The Leading Events 
of the Nineteenth Century.’’ The first three 
have treated of ‘‘Scientific Progress.’? On 
February 5 the All Together Club, to the 
number of thirty, attended a union service at 
the First Universalist Church, and listened 
to an address by Mr. Birney, State agent for 
the Young People’s Christian Union. Our 
recent Young People’s Religious Union 
meeting— subject, ‘‘Temperance’’—was one 
“of the best we have held. The leader was 
Miss Gatchell, assistant in the high school; 
and the short speeches of the members, espe- 
cially the young men, showed how much 
interest exists on the subject: 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—The People’s Church 
of this city has recently had some friction 
with the so-called Liberal Christian Scien- 
tists. The people holding these views had 
been occupying the church Sunday afternoon 
for some time, and had been regarded by 
many persons as more or less identified with ' 
the People’s Church; though they had no 
connection with the society, and their beliefs 
and practices were far from being approved 
by this church. This condition of things 
was found very unpleasant, both by Mrs. 
Crane and by the new minister, Mr. Carr. 
The latter preached a sermon a few weeks 
ago, in which he criticised some of the 
characteristics of the Liberal Christian Sci- 
entists. This sermon was taken up by the 
local newspapers with some emphasis; and 
the result has been that the Christian Scien- 
tists have ceased to occupy the People’s 
Church, and have gone into a hall of their 
own. Though some friends of the church 
feared that such action might divide the 
People’s Church, or, at least, cause it to lose 
a number of its members, the effect thus far 
has been quite the opposite. The attendance 
has steadily grown since the offending ser- 
| mon was preached; and the morning that the 
Christian Scientists entered their new quar- 
ters Mr. Carr received seven new members 
into the church, and the evening of that day 
-he preached to the largest audience he had 
}yet met in the city. While the Woman’s 
| Society, that might naturally be expected to 
be most affected, has never had so large an 
; attendance as it now has. 


q 


| Madison, Wis.—The last series of spe- 
cial Sunday evening services for the people 
‘held in the Opera House was well at-: 
‘tended by an audience averaging over a thou- 
‘sand persons, composed of townspeople and 
university students. The new series of Sun- 
‘day evening services will be on the following 
‘topics: ‘*Greater America: An Ideal Des- 
tiny’’; ‘‘The Man who inspired Abraham 
‘Lincoln’’; ‘* Victor Hugo and his Critics’’; 
‘*Queen Catharine: A Study of the Women 
of Shakspere’’; ‘‘Christian Science, Faith 
‘Cure, and the Practice of Medicine.’’ The 
last subject was chosen by special request. 
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Upon March 5 we shall observe the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of our church. 
We hope to have Mr. Simmons of Minne- 
apolis, under whom the church was started, 
preach the anniversary sermon, and other 
friends of the church, also, to help us. The 
church has a mid-week meeting on Wednes- 
day evening. The Contemporary Club, which 
is very prosperous and useful, is alternating 
with literary talks given by the minister 
upon ‘‘Ihe Poems of the New Time.”’ 
These meetings are uniformly well attended, 
and are highly, valued. 


Montclair, N.J— Unity Church, Rev. 
Arthur H. Grant: A Sunday evening class, 
conducted by the minister, is studying ‘‘The 
Development of Religious Thought.’’ Both 
church and Sunday-school are growing in in- 
terest and attendance most satisfactorily. 
At the last Alliance meeting Mr. Grant gave 
an attractive and helpful talk on ‘‘Unita- 
rianism.’’ : 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—The regular meeting was held on 
Friday, February 3, at the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, with an attendance of 
about one hundred and fifty. The secretary’s 
and treasurer’s reports were read and ap- 
proved, and one new member was announced. 
The religious news report was read by Mrs. 
Hooper, and contained many items of inter- 
est. Special attention was called to a new 
publication called Word and Work, which 
should be heartily indorsed, and to an appeal 
by the American Unitarian Association for 
life members. The subject of the day was 
‘‘Conversation’?; and in her introductory 
remarks the president referred particularly to 
the possibilities of developing the conversa- 
tional powers of children. Miss Julia Pau- 
line Leavens of Chicago was the first speaker 
on ‘*Conversation as an Art,’’? and gave a 
twenty-minute talk on the anatomy of conver- 
sation. ‘‘Art is thought expressed in form: 
we ought to hold to the highest ideal of 
form.’’ Miss Leavens dwelt particularly 
upon the need of a more general use of the 
dictionary and a study of correct pronuncia- 
tion. Rev. Florence Buck of Cleveland fol- 
lowed, suggesting that at first thought it 
seems impossible to have an art of conversa- 
tion; for conversation appears so natural. 
But. to be nearest to nature is to be a savage. 
Everything has to be trained. The highest 
art in conversation is to conceal art. To 
secure fluency of speech, the training must 
begin early,—with the child. On account of 
a death in her family, Mrs. Fisher Baker’s 
paper upon ‘‘Conversation as an Aid to 
Moral and Spiritual Development’’ was read 
by Mrs. Morehouse. ‘‘Can we not recall 
conversations that are landmarks in our prog- 
ress??? said the writer. ‘‘If we consider so- 
ciety as a force for good, why is conversa- 
tion not made more important, and how 
about the matter of our speech? Do we real- 
ize that what we bring out of conversation 
depends largely upon what we bring into it?’’ 
In this connection the essayist made an ear- 
nest protest against gossip and the constant 
discussion of bodily ills. ‘‘Let us count 
conversation as one of the priceless privi- 
leges, the most helpful means of growth.’’ 
In the discussion which followed the bond 
of sympathy which every human being can 
haye with every other was spoken of as the 
best foundation for helpful conversation. If 
we could try to find one point in common 
with those we meet, much good conversation 
might result. Rev. Florence Buck summed 
up all by saying that a well-stored mind, 

f depth of thought and experience, and the 
' power of expression are essential to conversa- 
tion; and it lies in our power to cultivate 

all this. After the singing of a hymn the 


a : meeting adjourned, and the usual social hour 


was spent at luncheon. 


a 


subscriptions. 


of this community to higher levels. 
two sections of Unity Club are taking up two 
different topics on alternate Saturday even- 


one for each Wednesday in the month. 


studying ‘‘The Growth of Society,’’ 
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North Easton, Mass.— Unity Church, 


‘Rev. W. L. Chaffin: The annual report of 


the Executive Committee has just been pub- 
lished, by which it is shown that the finan- 
cial condition of the society is very satisfac- 
tory, the deficiency of last year by arrears of 
subscriptions having been almost entirely can- 
celled. An increase is shown in the new 
The various activities report 
much good work accomplished. The Sun- 
day-school has increased from sixty-six to 
ninety-six. The Young People’s Guild re- 
ports an interesting series of subjects consid- 
ered during the year. This is the thirty-first 


year of the present pastorate. 


Sioux City, Ia—Unity Church is as busy. 
as ever in its good work of lifting the life 
The 


ings, the one studying Browning’s shorter 


poems, and the other the history of Egypt. 


Unity Circle meets at three o’clock Wednes- 
day afternoon, and has four different topics, 
The 
first Wednesday is devoted to ‘‘The Study of 
Architecture,’? led by Mrs. Pappe. The 


second Wednesday is devoted to ‘‘ Elizabeth 


Barrett Browning,’’ and the fourth Wednes- 
day to ‘‘The Growth of Religion,’’ both 
under the lead of Miss Safford; while the 
third Wednesday Miss Jenney is leader in 
When 
there is a fifth Wednesday, it is devoted to 
‘‘Topics of the Times.’’ The Young Peo- 
ple’s Union is increasing in numbers, under 
the management of a Programme Committee 
and the vigilance of a Committee on Mem- 
bership. The effort to provide special musi- 


cal selections for the meetings has succeeded 


in greatly increasing the attendance. There 
is also a Men’s Aid Society, whose name 


seems to recognize that churches are really 


run. by women, with more or less aid from 
men. This Men’s Aid Society is a large 
and active organization, and meets monthly, 
usually by itself, but occasionally admitting 
the public, and serving refreshments with an 
attempt to rival their better halves. This 
mouth the organization will give a paid 
supper, provided and served by the men. 
During November and December there was 


an interesting series of special Sunday even- | 


ing sermons on ‘‘The Present Religious Out- 
look,’’ the topics being, ‘‘ Who: are Here- 
tics?’’ ‘‘Outgrowing the Old Creeds,’’ ‘'Is 
the New Theology New?’’ ‘‘Why not a Peo- 
ple’s Church?’’ ‘‘The Glory and. the Shame 
of Unbelief,’’ ‘‘What is the Gospel?’’ On 
December 18 Miss Safford gave an illustrated 
lecture on ‘‘Jesus, the Child and Teacher’’; 
and on the last Sunday of January she gave 
another on ‘‘Kindness to Animals,’’ which 
drew an audience of six hundred, and at- 
tracted interest to the Humane Society. She 
is making a specialty of her stereopticon 
lectures for Sunday evening use, and has pur- 
chased a new lantern. The church seems to 
manifest much more interest and life than it 
has during the last two or three years, and 
has set about raising the debt on its build- 
ing. It did this so effectively that the 
money was practically assured in the space of 
a few days. 


Worcester, Mass.—The February meet- 
ing of the Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women was held in the South Unitarian 
Church on the 15th of the month. After 
the transaction of routine business, the Cur- 
rent Events Committee presented a paper on 
‘©The Curfew: Past and Present.’’ The sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Municipal Housekeeping’’ was then 
considered in three papers: (1) ‘‘Abroad’’; 
(2) ‘‘At Home’’; (3) ‘*Municipal Owner- 
ship.’’ Because of the storm, only_seventy- 
five women were present; yet the day proved 
to be one of exceptional interest. 
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Towa Unitarian Association.—The Fel- 
lowship Meeting of the Iowa Association of, 
Unitarian and Other Independent Churches, 
at Des Moines the second week of February, 
was an unmistakable success, in spite of the 
fact that it came in the midst of extremely 
cold weather. There were fifteen ministers 
present, and ten churches of Iowa _repre- 
sented, as well as four others from Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. Rev. 
G. W. Stone of Kansas City, in his opening 
sermon on Tuesday evening, spoke upon 
‘*Real Religion,’’ which he defined as the 
relation that exists between man and God, 
and the manifestation of the relation in con- 


Business Notices. 


Low-priced Luxury.—There can be no doubt of 
the great saving to be effected by purchasing drawing- 
room furniture at the’Paine warerooms on Canal Street, 
for it is in this class of goods that the fancy profits are 
made by the higher-priced stores of the retail section. 
Let no one of our readers imagine that he cannot find just 
as choice cabinet-work on Canal Street as on any street in 
the highest-priced section of the city. There is no richer 
stock of furnishings and furniture in Boston than the one 
exhibited in the warerooms we have just mentioned. The 
only drawback (if it is a drawback) is that they are marked 
at low prices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge for 


the winter is Westwood, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte for the 


winter is 226 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 


THE address of Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, 
assistant to Dr. R. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls’ 
Episcopal Church, New York City, is corner of Madison: 
Avenue and 66th Street. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 14th inst., by Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, Albert M. 
Wilder and Adalene L. Tyler, both of Ashby. 


Deaths. 


In Boston, 27th ult., Ruth B., wife of Jonathan S. Ford, 
of Duxbury. : 

In Boston, suddenly, Mrs. Mary G., widow of the late 
Capt. James T. Whitman, 65 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Sterling, roth inst., Persis A., widow of Perley Bart- 
lett, 89 yrs. 6 mos. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


PPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Estabiished 
18590. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Telephone: Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 

A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use, 
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duct. He made a strong appeal for us to 
preach this religion in its simplicity, if we 


would find the way to human hearts. The} 


‘next afternoon Mr. Mann of Omaha gave a 
fine paper on ‘‘The Continuity of Religious 
Growth, ’’ showing that we are ‘‘heir of all 
the ages’’ in very truth, and that our newest 
thought and loftiest aspiration were but the 
flower and fruit of the topmost twig on the 
great tree which had been slowly builded by 
the generations of the past. On the closing 
evening Miss Safford delivered a lecture on 
**Jesus in Picture, Poem, and Song,’’ illus- 
trated by the stereopticon. The working side 
of the Iowa Association is never neglected, 
and the mornings were chiefly devoted to 
business. The principal matter of interest 
was the Iowa City church, where the Iowa 
Conference is trying to secure a church home 
to reach the students of the State University 
situated there. Miss Gordon reported that 
the first payment of $500 had been met, but 
that the second $500 was already due on Feb- 
ruary I, and there were only about $360 on 
hand to meet it with. The ministers present 
undertook to raise the necessary $140 before 
April 1. We are sure, however, that any 
contributions from societies or individuals 
will be most welcome to the faithful band in 
Iowa, and will be at once applied to the 
purchase of the church, if sent to Rev. Elinor 
E. Gordon, Iowa City, Ia. The Iowa Asso- 
ciation marked its approval of Miss Gor- 
don’s work by resolving 
* That the report made by the secretary regarding the 
purchase of the Iowa City church edifice, and regarding 
the progress of the work there, been received with 
satisfaction; and that we hereby reaffirm our confidence 
in the wisdom of the undertaking, and pledge ourselves 
to do our utmost in its behalf; and, further, that we re- 
spectfully urge the American Unitarian Association to 
continue its appropriation to the work there, and ear- 
nestly solicit the Women’s Alliance to carefully consider 
its claim upon their interest. 

The Association also passed a resolution 
declaring 

That the churches be strongly urged to make an an- 
nual contribution to the American Unitarian Association 
and the Western Conference, as well as to the State Con- 
ference. 

After a discussion upon ‘‘Loyalty to Lib- 
eral Periodicals,’’ the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That the churches be urged to ite an 
agent in each church to secure subscribers for the Christian 
Register and to furnish it with news of the church. 

The most unique feature of the meeting 
was a banquet on Wednesday evening, which 
raised $70 toward the Iowa City church. 
Miss Gordon had arranged a similar banquet 
at Decorah last fall, and had realized nearly 


$50 in money, as well as a most cordial and’ 


inspiring social hour. The Des Moines peo- 
ple had doubted a little whether their strength 
was sufficient to carry out the details of such 
a feast; but they made a signal success of it, 
even with the thermometer at twenty-four 
degrees below zero. 


An Important Work. 


No race is exempt from the conditions of 
human nature in general, and all success in 
race education has this fact for its founda- 
tion. In taking away the independence of 
the Indian, and giving him dole, we did the 
thing as truly fatal to him as it would have 
been to the Anglo-Saxon. That the Indian 
has kicked at his treatment only proves in 
him an affinity to us founded in human 
nature. The remedy that we have largely 
acted upon—taking away the dole—is, if 
done alone, only greater injustice. We took 
land: in restoration, we must give the free- 
dom of the country, with citizenship. We 
took independence: we must give back the 
opportunity for self-support. We have come 
‘to see that we shall never get rid of the 
Indian until we are just to him. There is 
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only one way to get him off, our hands,—to 
get him upon his own feet. 

To do this so far as it is able, and to 
stimulate others also to the work, is the en- 
deavor of the Indian Industries League. Its 
specific objects are ‘‘to open individual op- 
portunities of work to individual Indians, ’’ 
and ‘‘to build up self-supporting industries 
in Indian communities. ’’ 

It now desires to put up on land adjoining 
their reservation a building for the Navajo 
women living on the San Juan River, and 
under the charge of Mrs. Mary L. Eldridge, 
field matron and also missionary. In such 
building Mrs. Eldridge could employ them 
in weaving the Navajo rugs. But especially 
would she teach these women, for whom 
nothing has yet been done, how to use the 
knitting-machine, the simple hand-loom, the 
sewing-machine. Such work would enable 
them to use the wool of their sheep more 
profitably than at present. It would also 
train them in regularity of occupation, and, 
perhaps best of all, into the perception that 
they can do something which has not yet 
been done among them,—a stepping out into 
new possibilities. It is proposed to begin 
on a small scale, and progress only as fast as 
success will warrant. The money needed for 
this one-room building is $250, exclusive of 
furnishing. A part has been given to the 
league. The remainder is earnestly desired, 
so that the building may be begun this 
autumn, when the work will cost less than 
in the spring. 

The very beautiful lace made by the Indian 
women, under the tuition of Miss Sybil Car- 
ter, is well known. This lace is of a qual- 
ity acceptable to ladies who appreciate the 
best. The work, if encouraged, will become 
an industry supporting many of these women, 
to whom the little money which they can 
eam is the bridge from discouragement and 
despair to hopeful living and perceptibly 
better homes. ‘‘What is there to do out here 
in the woods?’’ cried one of them. And 
Miss Carter’s lace work answered her. Miss 
Carter has applied to the league for aid in 
carrying on her work. 

To meet these and other calls, the Indian 
Industries League-asks for contributions of 
money, and for an accession of members, not 
only for greater financial strength, but also 
for greater influence. The fee for member- 
ship is only $1 a year. The secretary will 
gladly answer questions in regard to the 
league and its management. Contributions 
and membership fees may be sent to the 
treasurer, Mrs. James C. Fisk, 32 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Mass., or to the secre- 
tary, FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 
700 Commonwealth Avenue, Newton Centre, 

Mass. 


Science. 


Solidified alcohol, formed into cylinders 
and packed in tin boxes, is the novelty of 
Herr J. Norden, a German chemist. The 
alcohol stick burns without a wick, hardens 
again within a minute when the flame is ex- 
tinguished, and is a pocket stove or candle 
that can be instantly made to give heat or 
light in any place. 


The organisms of hailstones have been 
investigated on two occasions by Mr. F. C. 
Harrison, a Canadian bacteriologist, who 
has found numerous bacteria and moulds, 
including a bacillus and a coccus hitherto 
undescribed. The character of the germs 
confirms Bujwid’s theory that surface water 
is carried up by storms, and frozen, produc- 
ing hail. 


A spider-web factory, making ropes for 
French army balloons, is a novel establish- 
ment at Chalais-Mendon, near Paris. The 
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spiders are held in groups of twelve above 
a reel, until each has furnished from thirty 
or forty.yards of thread, and the web is then 
freed from its sticky covering by washing. 
Yarn cords woven from these washed 
threads are stronger and much lighter than 
silk cords of the same thickness. It is 
hoped that the present cost of spider-web 
rope may be reduced. 


Macbeth makes half the 
lamp-chimneys ; and half the 
dealers won’t sell ’em, be- 
cause they don’t. break. 


Get the Index—free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99, 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘“‘ Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Worry. 
2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 
4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 
5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. . 
7%. The Word of God. 
8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
13. The Rebirth of Christ. 
15. The Worth of I Will. 
Collyer.) 
Series on “Belief in Immortality”: 
12. I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 


14. II. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 
zations. 


16. III. The Old Testament and Immortal- 
ity. 
1%. The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

18. Peace on Earth. (By Edward Everett Hale.) 
19. Wild Lilies. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

20. Reserves. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

21. “Knowest thou the Way where the Light 

dwelleth?’ (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


(By Rev. Robert 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 
3. Lives worth Living. 
4. The Great Perhaps. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = = - £Boston, 
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God leads the Way. 


Forth from their fatherland 
They sailed,—a Pilgrim band,— 
Freedom to save. 
Storm-tossed and tried, their bark 
On wintry waters dark, , 
Faith like a living spark 
Lighted the wave. 


Across the waters drear 
We hear their word of cheer: 
“God is our stay. 
Hope on, whate’er betide, 
Trusting the Unseen Guide,— 
He with us will abide, 
God leads the way.’’ 


God leads — we follow on — 
Through paths our fathers won 
By service high. 
Honored the ground they trod, 
Sacred the Mayflower sod, 
Blessed be the Pilgrim’s God,— 
He still is nigh. 
Let us who yet remain 
Live as they,— not in vain 
For Truth and Right. 
Princes and peers are we, 
Serving a conscience free: 
Our birthright, Liberty! 
God leads with might. 
— Margaret Bradford Morton. 


Mrs. Frances G. Hersey. 


1813-1899. 

In the death of Mrs. Frances G. Hersey 
at the Whitman homestead, Pembroke, 
Thursday, the 9th of this month, there passed 
from our midst one who will long be remem- 
bered, not only by those who knew her inti- 
mately and loved her, but by those who only 
saw her occasionally, as well. 

She came from a line of famous ancestry, 
being the youngest daughter of Judge Kil- 
born and Elizabeth (Winslow) Whitman. 
Her mother was daughter of Dr. Isaac Wins- 
low, a descendant of Gov. Edward Winslow 
hrough Gov. Josiah Isaac and Gen. John of 
Acadian fame. 

Mrs. Hersey in her girlhood was the gayest 
and sprightliest of maidens. No horse was 
too vicious for her to ride bareback, and all 
sorts of escapades claimed her attention and 
participation. Her father’s house, with its 
five sons and five daughters, as well as the 
many students who from time to time were 
in his office, was a resort for the young peo- 
ple in all the neighboring towns. Daniel 
Webster was a frequent visitor; and many 
a ‘‘court case’’ was discussed in the presence 
of this younger daughter, as she sat upon her 
father’s knee. 

It was upon her marriage with Capt. Jacob 
Hersey that life assumed a more serious 


aspect. For a time she accompanied him on 
his voyages, mostly to the - Mediterranean 
ports. Then Capt. Hersey became a victim 


of consumption; and she came with him to 
the old homestead in Pembroke, where for 
several years she tenderly nursed him till his 
death. It was then, at near fifty years of 
age, that she began the study of drawing, in 
which she attained such proficiency that she 
taught in the public schools of New Bedford 
for many years, also having private classes 
in ancient history and kindred subjects. Her 
special ‘‘hobby’’ was Egyptology and hiero- 
glyphics, Bunsen being her *‘patron saint’’ ; 
and many a manuscript book did she illus- 
trate and transcribe in an exquisite manner, 
poche up her interest in this study till the 
ast. 

She had a remarkable faculty for teaching 
the young, and making plain the angles and 
perspective, as many a teacher of the present 
day and successful architect can testify. 
After a time different methods of teaching 
drawing in the schools of New Bedford were 


. 
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demanded, and she was superseded. It was 
then she returned to the old homestead. 

In early life she became a Unitarian, and 
while in New Bedford much enjoyed the 
ministry of Mr. Potter. 

Those who loved her best admit her pecul- 
iarities; but her kindness and hospitality 
outweighed them all, and no one ever heard 
her say anything but good of another. 

She had great fondness for the young, and 
liked always to have them around her, know- 
ing just how to interest them in the best 
things, and never tiring in their service. 
Pets of all kinds were her delight, but par- 
ticularly birds, for whom she kept outside 
each window a shelf well stocked with food 
from which all kinds fed fearlessly, even 
that shy creation, the blue jay. 

She was somewhat inclined to Spiritual- 
ism, and was fond of talking of that ‘‘better 
land,’’ where all her dear ones were; and she 
longed to be there, and understand some of 
the mysteries that here were ‘‘doubts.’’ But 
she xever doubted, and now all is made plain. 

S. 


Register 


Education. 


The outlook of the public school in Massa- 
chusetts is declared to be hopeful by the 
“*Sixty-second Report of the State Board of 
Education, ’’ presented to the legislature Jan- 
uary 18, and covering substantially the 
school year of 1897-98: ‘‘In the main, they 
are in good condition. This condition is 
subject to exceptions that are inevitable in 
so vast a system, administered, as it is, in 
three hundred and fifty-three distinct sec- 
tions, by three hundred and fifty-three school 
boards, that, however competent and progres- 
sive, must nevertheless defer to an endless 
variety of conditions in their respective con- 
stituencies. If, however, there are excep- 
tions on the side of mediocrity, or worse, 
they are far Soutnumbered by exceptions on 
the side of conspicuous excellence. It is 
certain that school buildings are gaining in 
fitness for their purpose, and in beauty as 
well, that teachers are preparing themselves 
better for their work, that superintendents 
are making ‘themselves felt for good, that 
courses of study are becoming more sensible 
and attractive, that the normal schools were 
never in a better position to inspire the 
schools by demanding good teaching from 
them and sending out good teachers to them,- 
and that the public interest in educational 
themes was never keener. School problems 
were. never more numerous, indeed, and never 
more earnestly debated; but the stir of dis- 
cussion means far more for the good of the 
schools than the conceit of satisfaction or 
the stagnation of indifference. Such discus- 
sion would hardly be possible, were it not 
for the universal conviction that the public 
schools are not only an inestimable blessing 
to the children of the people, but the State’s 
supreme reliance for the enlargement and 
strengthening of its civil foundations. ’’ 
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liquid dentifrice. 
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OUR UNITARIAN 
...- GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this - 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


DEDICATED TO... 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


»» CONTENTS .. 


Unitarianism. 
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Pleasantries. 


It was in Boston that one of the daily 
papers’ quoted ‘‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade’’ in full, and conscientiously gave 
credit as follows, ‘‘A. Tennyson, in Arkan- 
saw Gaze//é.’” But it was not on a woman's 
page.— Club Woman. ‘ 


When Bliss was a Boy.—It is said that, 
when Cornelius Bliss, who recently retired 
from the position of Secretary of the’ Inte- 
rior, was a small school-boy, his’ teacher 
asked him if ‘‘Jerusalem’’ was a common or 
proper noun. ‘‘Neither,’’ replied the little 
pupil, without hesitation. ‘‘It is an inter- 
jection!’’ 

A Boston lady in Florida asked questions 
of a darky. ‘‘Is the alligator amphibi- 
ous?’’? was one of her questions. The darky 
scratched his head. He was a bit puzzled, 
as there had been more corn-pone than dic- 
tionary in his bringing up; but his quick 
wit and natural logic did not desert him, ‘as 
he replied, ‘‘I reckon he am; mis’: he done 
bite yo’, shuah, ef yo’ monkey wid him. ’’— 
Vouth’s Companion. 


A good story is told of the young crown 
prince of Germany. Soon after Bismarck’s 
retirement the emperor and empress were at 
dinner with their elder children: and soéme 
eminent statesmen, when the young prince 
suddenly broke, out with: ‘‘They say, father, 
that now Prince Bismarck has gone, you 
will be able to tell the people to do just 
what you like, all by yourself. You will 
enjoy that, won’t you?’’ 


My little boy of four years has a way of 
referring with great deference to his sister, 
not yet six. To-day she was learning a verse 
for Sunday-school, the last line of which 
was, — } 

‘*Drive the shades of sin away.’’ 


‘*Mary,’’ he said earnestly, ‘‘what is ‘sin 
y y 

away’?’’ ‘*I don’t know, Johnny,’’ she an- 
swered just as seriously. “*But mamma 
uts cinnamon into cake: let’s go and ask 
Pp ) g 

her what ‘sinaway’ is.’’ A. M. 


Two elders of the same Scottish church, 
' meeting one day, began discussing the merits 
of a clergyman who had lately been appointed 
pastor of the congregation. ‘*Weel, Tam- 
mas,’’ said one, ‘‘what dae ye think o’ oor 
new minister?’’ ‘‘Ah, weel, Geordie,’’ re- 
plied ‘the’ other: ‘‘he daes no sae bad, but 
he’s no’ up to the mark o’ the ane we haed 
afore.’’ ‘‘Na, na,’’ responded Geordie. ‘‘I 
sair doot if ever we’ll get another like him: 
he was a powerfu’ preacher, na doot o’ that, 
Tammas. ‘The short time he labored amang 
us he dang five Bibles oot o’ the binding, 
an’ kicket the fronts clean oot o’ three 
pulpits. ”’ 

A True Story.—Some time ago the Liver- 
pool Tramways Company (now absorbed by 
the corporation) posted the following notice 
in its cars: ‘‘ Passengers are requested to pay 
no more pennies than the conductor in their 
presence punches holes in their tickets for.’’ 
This remarkable sentence excited public 
notice, not to say derision. Accordingly, 
the directors tried again, with this result, 
‘*Passengers aré requested to pay no more 
pennies than for which the conductor in their 
presence punches holes in their tickets.’’ 
Again the company was chaffed, and the sec- 
ond notification was withdrawn; while a 
third attempt, literary assistance having no 
doubt been obtained, was passable enough.— 
London Chronicle. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1899-1900, two Resident (Williams) Fel- 
lowships of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theo- 
logical Schools who intend to devote themselves to the 
Christian ministry. ‘These Fellowships are designed to 
encourage advanced theological work of a high order. 
Applications, accompanied by testimonials and specimens 
of work, must be made defore April 1, 1899, on special 
blanks to be obtained of 

ROBERT S. MORISON, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass, 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
“SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and_generous mansion-house of 
the late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis 
court, 18 girls resident. ScHoot.—New building this 
year; large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable 
desks ; 60 girs non-resident. Further particulars—illus- 
trated catalogue upon addressing 

Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 

SERMONS 
CATALOGUES 
REPORTS 

LAW WORK a 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


No Job is too,small or none too 
large ta.recéive careful attention 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. 


=. FACTURERS® 
PRICES. 65 


a 


“CARPETS AnD 
WASHINGTON 
OFP.BOYLSTON 


ae 


‘MANU: J oH nw-H. Pray ; 


ST 
ST 


Sons' 8 Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
: BOSTON. 


